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Chronicle 


Germany.—The consequences of the Ruhr occupation 
are daily being felt more distressingly. By January 27 the 
mark had fallen to the value of .0035 cent, at which point 
28,500 could have been purchased for 
one dollar. It is stated that in the 

German Currency seneral Berlin market, outside the 
banking establishments, as many as 30,000 marks were 
actually sold for an American dollar. It is significant 
that within the last ten days the mark had fallen seven- 
teen per cent. The principal reason assigned by bankers 
for this continued demoralization is the fact that German 
industry is now forced to secure coal and other neces- 
sary commodities from foreign markets to replace the 
loss incurred in this particular through the French occu- 
pation. It is evident, therefore, that there must still be 
further heavy sacrifices in German exchange since Ger- 
mans will be forced to raise outside credits. 


Demoralization of 


Modified martial law was declared for all Bavaria by 
the Government of Premier von Knilling in consequence 
of prospective open air meetings that were to be held by 
the National Socialists. In answer to 
the Premier’s declaration of what he 
described as “an exceptional state,” 
the Fascisti leader Herr Hitler responded that a red wave 
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would within a few days sweep over the entire country. 
Hitler had announced that a convention was to be held 
in Munich, to be followed by a series of Fascisti meetings 
throughout all Bavaria. The Government asked that all 
these gatherings be called off, but finally gave permission 
to Hitler’s organization, which is opposed to Jews, Cath- 
olics, Socialists and Democrats, to hold six public meetings. 
Other public demonstrations were forbidden to all par- 
ties, so that the martial law remained in effect so far as 
the general population was concerned. The Hitler “ black- 
hundreds ” parade and meeting took place on Sunday. It 
was violently monarchist in tone and abusive of the Ger- 
man republic. 

In the Ruhr the German passive resistance continues. 
The railroad workers naturally occupy a strategic posi- 
tion. They hold that the stoppage of trains will prevent 
shipments to France, and so, in a short time, the blast 
furnaces of Lorraine will also be forced to shut down 
owing to a shortage of coke. The further line of defense 
was thus outlined to a correspondent of the New York 
Times by Johann Hatje, a member of the Executive Coun- 
cil of the Federation of Railroad Workers: 

We shall not try to oppose the French by force of arms because, 
first, we have none and, second, you can’t get anything any more 
that way. Ours will be purely passive resistance. We shall let 
the French go ahead and see what they can do in the way of 
running the Ruhr against our passive resistance. The struggle 
will be long, hard and bitter, but we shall keep it up until the 
French are in the water up to their mouths. Both we and they 
are like drowning swimmers. We will go down together unless 
they swim out. 

We railroad men were for’ fulfilling our treaty obligations, as 
far as it was possible to do so, before the French invasion of the 
Ruhr. But to fulfill our heavy obligations the postulate was at 
least to feave us our Ruhr region. They wanted it otherwise. 
Now all bets are off. 


According to the information given by the German 
correspondent of the Chicago Tribune Co., the German 
Government has supplemented its original order, forbid- 
ding industrialists to deliver coal or iron or to cooperate 
with the French, by issuing new instructions forbidding 
them to give any information desired by the French re- 
garding production or other technical points necessary 
to the operations of the properties in the Ruhr. The Gov- 
ernment, it is further stated, will not pay the fines levied 
by the French military tribunal upon Thyssen and other 
operators, since this would imply a recognition of the 
rights claimed by the French. The Ruhr Relief Fund 
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may be able to meet these payments. The Government, 
however, insists anew in an official statement that its 
attitude upon these and other points must in no manner 
be viewed as if it considered the Versailles Treaty void. 
On the contrary, it was always ready to negotiate with 
France on the basis of that treaty, but not until the in- 
vasion had ceased. It is stated, however, in a wireless to 
the New York Times, that French and German captains 
of industry have been meeting at Oberhof and continuing 
the discussions which took place just before the Ruhr 
occupation between a group of the most influential German 
magnates under the leadership of Hugo Stinnes and lead- 
ing manufacturers and mill owners from Lorraine. The 
Lorraine delegation at that time demanded that sixty 
per cent interest be ceded to French capital while the 
Germans refused to allow more than thirty. These con- 
ferences have not yet received any official sanction from 
the respective Governments. 


Jugoslavia.—The latest form taken by the Jugoslav 
kulturkampf is a proposed centralization of all Catholic es- 
tablishments of charity to bring them under State admin- 


Lesest Phase istration. The News Service of the 
of Jugoslav N. C. W. C. calls attention in this 
Kulturkampf _ connection to the hospital of Kantija, 


a model Catholic institution, which has been placed under 
State control. In Uskub the Sisters of St. Vincent de 
Paul were driven from their institution for war orphans 
and the Congregation itself, famed for the excellent man- 
agement of its numerous hospitals throughout the coun- 
try, was deprived of all State grants. Nuns giving their 
services to the public hospitals are subject to endless petty 
persecutions, located in the most unhealthy quarters and 
charged excessive rentals. On the general religious situ- 
ation in Jugoslavia the Ljubljana Catholic daily, Slovenee, 
is quoted as saying: 


The pseudo-free-thinkers of Jugoslavia are using the same 
methods they have always used in attacking Christianity. They 
started by gradually sapping the foundation of Catholic culture 
and institutions, attacking in the end the whole strucure. The 
beginning of their campaign was marked by the introduction of 
anti-Christian ideas into education, by making religious teaching 
optional, by doing away with religious practises, by attacking con- 
vent schools and by cutting down the income of Catholic teachers. 

An immense number of dying Catholic soldiers were deprived 
of the last consolation of their Church and of a Catholic burial. 

Seven dioceses are now vacant and new Pravoslav theological 
chairs are being founded at Agram, while Catholic institutions are 
being deprived of their foundations. Gigantic sums are granted 
for the Belgrade Pravoslay Sabor Church, while the State has 
nothing to grant for the upkeep of Catholic churches and training 
colleges. 

After the agrarian reform the properties of several Catholic 
Bishops were confiscated without indemnity, and many institutions 
dependent upon them were ruined. The Dalmatian Bishops are 
poorer than many of the subordinate officials. 

Today, Freemasonry of the centralist-Byzantine regime en- 
croaches on the field of our charitable institutions. 


The paper then shows that the sum allotted in the State 
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budget to the Roman and Uniate Catholics, representing 
seventy-five per cent of the population, is less by 143,389 
dinars than that granted the Orthodox Catholics, who 
represent but twenty-five per cent of the population. The 
Slovenee concludes: 

With such complaints we Catholics of Jugoslavia appeal to the 
conscience of the world. We have cooperated in the building 
of this State, hoping to find here a home as free citizens, enjoying 
equal rights. We are deeply grieved to see our rights wrested 
from us, piece by piece, and to note the most valuable institutions 
serving Christian charity and maintained by us for years, now 
persecuted because their founders and directors are Catholics. 


Lausanne Conference.—The third month of the con- 
ference began on January 22. The end, it is evident, must 
come soon, for the delegates are weary of the protracted 
sessions and discouraged when they 
consider that the congress must end 

Action or Plebiscite jeaving many of the most important 
problems unsettled. The indications of impatience and 
possible serious misunderstanding between France and 
England have not passed into facts. Although differing 
on their stand with regard to German reparations and the 
military occupation of the Ruhr, no break took place be- 
tween the two countries on general Near Eastern problems. 
France, England and Italy seem now to have come to 
a unanimous decision with regard to the demands they 
will make of Turkey. This unanimity was brought about 
through M. Bompard’s visit to Paris, which finally set- 
tled the minimum the Allies would accept from the Turks 
in fulfilment of the financial and economic conditions 
imposed upon them. 

Mosul still remains one of the outstanding difficulties. 
On January 23, Turkey refused to accept the British pro- 
posal to refer the disputed question to the League of 
Nations for decision, and Great Britain declined to accede 
to Turkey’s counter-suggestion that the verdict be left 
to a plebiscite in the Mosul district. Lord Curzon then 
declared that as Foreign Secretary of the British Empire, 
he would take the responsibility of addressing a letter to 
the Council of the League of Nations, stating that a 
situation had arisen which was likely to disturb interna- 
tional peace, and asking that the matter be dealt with 
under the covenant, which provides that the League can 
act, when there is war or any threat of war in the world, 
and take steps to restore or to insure the maintenance of 
peace. Ismet Pasha, head of the Turkish delegation, an- 
swered that Mosul was an essential part of the Turkish 
fatherland and that the question of its disposal could not 
be referred to arbitration. 

Pointing out in his rejoinder that Turkey had admitted 
a French mandate in Syria yet denied it to the British 
in Mesopotamia, Lord Curzon declared that a plebiscite, 
as suggested by Ismet Pasha, was unworkable, citing the 
case of Upper Silesia, where the plebiscite caused assassin- 
ations and battles costing many lives and was eventually 
abandoned, the case being ultimately referred to the 
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League for settlement. However, in spite of his opposi- 
tion to the suggestion, it was reported on January 25, that 
Ismet Pasha had decided to go to Paris for the meeting 
of the Council of the League on January 29, to state his 
views on Mosul and learn what kind of arbitration is to 
be offered. In conference circles it was believed that 
the Turkish delegate might consent to arbitration, if it 
is settled beforehand that the Turkish Assembly at Angora 
might have the right to reject the findings of the League. 
On January 25, Lord Curzon wrote to the Secretary of 
the League, formally asking that the Mosul question should 
be placed on the agenda of the January meeting. But it 
was apparent that Ismet Pasha, while willing under 
certain conditions to trust the League, has not given up 
devising other means of saving Mosul for Turkey. In 
private conversations with the American observer, Mr. 
Child and Rear Admiral Bristol, also one of the American 
unofficial representatives, Ismet Pasha went over the 
entire delicate situation. No official report was given, 


but, if, as is surmised, American intervention was hinted 


at, it is probable that the United States does not as yet 
find the time ripe for active mediation. 


Other questions besides Mosul caused something of 
a flurry at the conference. On January 26, the Russian 
delegation issued a statement to the effect that Russia 
would not sign the Straits treaty. The 

Bulgaria’s 3ulgarians officially informed the 

Position, etc. Powers, that Bulgaria flatly refused to 
accept the outlets to the Aegean Sea as arranged by the 
Allies. The Allies had offered Bulgaria a port near 
Dedeaghatch under the form of a lease, with the under- 
standing that the railroad from the Bulgarian frontier 
would be under international control. Bulgaria, however, 
declared that she must have complete sovereignty over the 
port of the Aegean and also on the special corridor on 
the Maritza River, from the Bulgarian frontier to the 
sea. Ata succeeding session, the policy of the open door 
in Turkey, satisfactory to the American representatives, 
was ratified in the form read by M. Bompard to the con- 
ference. This document declared that Turkey was not 
obliged in this matter to follow the advice of the Council 
of the League on the Ottoman debt, in the matter of con- 
cessions to Turkey. M. Bompard stated in his memoran- 
dum that the Allies fully intended to respect Turkey’s 
sovereignty. The open door question arose in connection 
with the demand of the Allies that Turkey pay to them the 
sum of 15,000,000 Turkish pounds gold, as reparations 
to Allied citizens for damages during the war. But Am- 
bassador Child found in the draft of the protocol a clause 
to the effect that the Turkish Government must ask the 
opinion of the League on the Ottoman debt with refer- 
ence to all contracts for new concessions or the extension 
of old concessions. Mr. Child convinced the Allied leaders 
that this condition was in opposition to the policy of the 
Mr. Bompard’s statement was the result. 


Russia’s and 


open door. 
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Mexico.—Apparently Obregon’s expulsion of the Apos- 
tolic Delegate, Mgr. Filippi, who, as it now appears, acted 
within the letter of the Mexican law, in presiding at a 
ceremony held in a tent erected on pri- 
vate grounds, has aroused the indig- 
nation of Mexicans of all classes 
Representatives of different associations have voiced 
their feelings in the following protest: 


Obregon and the 
Apostolic Delegate 


The Mexican nation has today witnessed the worst outrage 
which its government can inflict upon its unhappy people, the 
worst insult to its national dignity; the worst outrage in the 
history of civilized nations, in the face of which the country, 
which has suffered abuses and ridicule to the very limit of its 
endurance, must raise its voice in indignant protest. 

It has been decreed that His Excellency, the Apostolic Delegate, 
Dr. Ernesto Filippi, shall be expelled from Mexico under the 
terms of Article 33 of the Constitution, that is, shamefully thrust 
out of our country. The pretext is known to all: that he blessed 
the cornerstone of a monument to Christ. 

It is hard to tell which arouses more indignation, the deliberate 
sectarianism of the action or the folly of invoking a law only to 
violate it. If this act, of which His Excellency is the victim and 
with him the Catholic Church and the Mexican people, had been 
openly included in the program of religious persecution and 
tyrannical oppression under which the Catholics have been suffer- 
ing since 1914, it would not have been quite so amazing. But it 
has been done in the name of the law! Article 24 
of the Constitution states that “‘every man is free to profess the 
religious beliefs that he shall elect and to practise all ceremonies, 
devotions and observances of his respective creed in public places 
of worship or in his home, provided they do not constitute an 
offense publishable by law.” In the present casé the proceedings 
were all in accordance with the constitutional law, as the cere- 
mony was not conducted in a public place but on private property 
which should be considered a part of the home of its owner, and 
they were not even conducted outdoors but under a tent erected 
for the purpose. 

The local authorities of the State of Guanajuato have declared 
that there was no violation of the law; but no matter! The men 
who permitted such outrages as the throwing of bombs in the 
Church of Guadalupe and the Archbishoprics of Mexico and 
Guadalajara, who made no protest against the slaughter of Cath- 
olics on May 2, 1921, in Morelia, or of Catholic workmen in 
Guadalajara, who did not punish the assault by the Reds on the 
Catholic School of the A. C, J. M., who disregarded such protests 
as that of November 16, 1921, and many others, who, instead of 
administering justice, impute these crimes to their victims, now 
act, and act precipitately. 

The Government, which should be the true representative of 
the nation, acts arbitrarily against its will. What more eloquent 
proof could the Mexican people desire that they are essentially 
Catholic at heart and should have a government and laws which 
respect their most sacred feelings than what occurred on Janu- 
ary 11? In spite of the difficulties of communication, in spite of 
the vastness of our territory, in spite of the economic crisis, more 
than 50,000 Mexicans were there united to proclaim Jesus Christ 
the King of Mexico. 

But in spite of such overwhelming proof, these feelings have 
been outraged; an insult to the Delegate is an insult to the 
Supreme Pontiff, since the Delegate is his representative, and to 
the Catholic Church, since the Pope is the highest authority of 
the Church. 

Moreover, our national dignity and decorum have been outraged, 
for by this act Mexico has been excluded from the company of 
civilized nations. All such nations not only give religious liberty 
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to all, but recognize the Pope as the highest moral authority and 
encourage cordial friendship with him. France, the cradle of the 
Revolution, and Protestant England maintain relations with His 
Holiness ; Bolshevist Russia treats his envoys with every attention, 
and even Turkey, the traditional enemy of the Christians, erects 
a monument to His Holiness, Benedict XV. 

Only Mexico gives to the representatives of this ruler treatment 
such as the worst social agitators have not descended to; only in 
Mexico is religious liberty unknown; only in Mexico such acts 
as these are followed by the farce of declaring that “there exist 
laws inspired by high motives of justice and brotherhood,” that 
“ample guarantees and efficient protection” are extended to 
citizens and foreigners, and that the Government “ profoundly 
respects all religions, as is testified by the ministers of every cult.” 

More than ten years of internal warfare have brought upon us 
economic ruin, social dissolution, and utter lack of union among 
Mexicans ; today the men who are charged with the reparation of 
national wrongs are planting seeds of discord, widening the gulf 
that divides us, forgetting that most of the people of Mexico 
are Catholics and that we will not endure these wrongs forever. 

Wherefore, in the name of our outraged and suffering country, 
we protest with all the vigor of which we are capable against the 
deed of which His Excellency the Apostolic Delegate and all 
Catholics are victims. 


The document is signed by Elera Lascurain de Silva, 
president of the “ Society of Catholic Women”; Louis 
G. Bustos, State deputy of the Knights of Columbus; 
René Capistran Garza, president of the Mexican Young 
Men’s Catholic Association; Manuel de la Peza of the 
National Catholic Workmen’s Union of the Diocese of 
Mexico City; Maxinino Reyes, president of the National 
Catholic Workmen’s Union. 


Poland.—The virulence of the proselyting campaign 
carried on by American Protestants in Poland can be 
judged by the joint Pastoral of the Polish Hierarchy 
which makes clear that it is American 
money which is everywhere being used 
in this despicable work of perverting 
the Catholic population. Schools, homes for children, hos- 
pitals and orphanages are being erected throughout the 
land to win in particular the poorer classes to the Prot- 
estant teaching. Methodists, Baptists, Quakers, Advent- 
ists and even Theosophists and others are mentioned as 
carrying on this proselyting work. Not contented with 
these efforts attempts are also made to establish a National 
Church. On this point the Bishops say: 

In many parts of our land an open campaign for a so called 
National Church is being conducted. Renegade priests from the 
United States of America are flooding our country with their 
writings and their followers, and, in union with the subversive 
parties, they have gotten control of certain popular newspapers, 
through which they are appealing to the Catholics to abandon the 
Church. Knowing well that few would follow them if they pro- 
ceeded by honorable methods, they are endeavoring to mislead 
the simple people and persuade them that the sect which they are 
striving to introduce in their native land is identical with the 
Catholic Church, merely possessing the advantage over it of being 
a national church, an advantage which they claim the Catholic 
Church lacks. .They have retained many Catholic customs, in 
order to better deceive the people, but they have lost Catholic 
unity, and their recently-published catechism shows that they have 
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rejected many Catholic truths. The special danger of their 
activity lies in the promise of their demagogues that in the 
national church the people will hold the reins of administration, 
and that the priests will be but the representatives of the people’s 
will. 

Particularly disgraceful has been the work of the Y. M. 
C. A. who through their intermediary schools and their 
paper, Czyn, have been spreading indifferentism and dis- 
trust towards everything pertaining to the Catholic 
Church. The Bishops here appeal to the testimony of 
conscientious and truthful representatives of the Y. M. 
C. A. themselves, who acknowledge, in the words of the 
Bishops that “ the affiliation of Catholics with the Y. M. 
C. A. is a betrayal, on the part of these young people, ef 
their own Church, and that in practise the majority of them 
have already abandoned the Church entirely.” The same 
we are told holds true of the organizations related to the 
Y.M .C.A. 


Sweden.—By the retirement from active life of Bishop 
Albrecht Bitter, the Catholics of Sweden, writes Léon 
Douadicq in La Croix of Paris, have lost the services of 
a prelate, who endeared himself to 
men of every creed in Sweden. Ex- 
hausted by his labors and years, he 
was born in 1848 at Melle, he requested the Holy Father 
to relieve him of his burden. Thus a noble figure disap- 
pears from public view in the Catholic and national life 
of Sweden. By his unceasing labors as Bishop since his 
appointment as Vicar-Apostolic of Sweden in 1886, his 
zeal and the impulse he imparted to the Catholic move- 
ment, he has left an indelible mark on the history of the 
Church in Sweden. When Bishop Bitter came as Vicar- 
Apostolic to Stockholm in 1886, there was but a single 
Catholic church in the capital, that of St. Eugenia, and 
a little chapel in one of the suburbs of the city. For 
even the handful of Catholics under his charge, this was 
scarcely sufficient. In order therefore to give his flock 
a sanctuary worthy of their Faith, the Bishop traveled 
throughout Europe to beg the necessary funds. Thanks 
to the generosity of his family and also of others of the 
Faithful, he was enabled to erect and consecrate the splen- 
did church of St. Eric in the capital, and many others 
throughout the country. 

He was also a firm believer in works of social improve- 
ment and welfare. Hence he founded the “St. Eliza- 
beth’s Society” and the societies known as “Sursum 
Corda” and “ Laetitia” for young girls; the “ Concordia 
Catholica” for the family; the “ Auxilium Christiano- 
rum,” and “ Abuitas,”’ a general center where the mem- 
bers of these various organizations meet for the study of 
the questions of the day, for recreation. 

The Catholics of Sweden deeply regret his enforced 
retirement. It may be said that the entire Swedish nation 
shares in the sorrow. 
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Certainty and Severity 


CAPTAIN E.srince Cosy 


who hold that the life of a man is predestined, that 

he has become what he is simply on account of what 
his ancestors were and what his surroundings and circum- 
stances were during the formative years. There are oth- 
ers, and among these are the true democrats and the 
Catholics, who believe in the freedom of the will, who hold 
that with due and proportionate deference to “ influence ” 
a man is still master of his fate and captain of his soul. 
He himself steers his course through life, avoiding the 
shoals and shallows, keeping clear of dangerous rocks 
and of reefs infested with the alluring sirens of the seas, 
South or otherwise. He follows the charts and naviga- 
tion rules of the master mariners, because he chooses to 
follow them. He takes advantage of favorable weather 
and battles resolutely against storm and stress, and in the 
end will reach the peaceful haven. 

And so with the voyage of life, no less than with the 
trip across the oceans of the world from port to port. 
Rules of procedure are laid down for him. Authority 
wiser and higher than he has informed him of the course 
to follow, advised him how to avoid the occasions of 
many a dangerous situation, and stands ready to reveal the 
accumulated wisdom and experience of centuries so that it 
may be applied to his case. 

“Tt is the certainty and not the severity of punishment 
that deters from crime,” says an old legal proverb. Over 
the truth or falsity of this dictum there has been much 
difference of opinion again. The modern doctrines of 
penology, aiming to soften prison hardships and hoping 
to reform rather than to punish, are in agreement with the 
ancient maxim. The present-day “parole” system, by 
which offenders are given suspended sentences, to be 
enforced only upon commission of a subsequent offense, 
is based upon a denial of the maxim, and as such has been 
severely criticized by a visiting English police official. And 
at the same time we read in the newspapers of a peculiarly 
atrocious act committed in the State of New Jersey, of 
which it is said that the confessed culprit is the third 
member of his family to have been concerned in this kind~ 
of acrime. His father and his brother before him were 
convicted and punished. Yet these examples did not deter 
him, examples intimately brought to his attention and cer- 
tainly conspicuous enough to have had some effect, either 
on account of their accomplished certainty or their un- 
doubted severity. 

Now the advocates of determinism will declare that the 
man is not really to blame. They will argue that he and 
his brother merely did “the same as his father did before 
him.” They will point to heredity charts like those of the 
Jukes family and call it “the inevitable workings of the 


6 eer: conflict. There are some, determinists, 
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law of necessity” or some other nonsense of that sort. 
They will rave in terms of “heredity” and “ environ- 
mental influence.” To mitigate the evil act of one man they 
will indict his entire ancestry. They will say that the 
crime is not his crime, but simply the result of the life 
by which, and the life into which, he was brought into the 
world. 

Yet, as the editor of a distinguished metropolitan daily 
has pointed out, such a man is a menace to society. He 
should be removed from society, either by total extinction 
or by permanent incarceration. Soft hearted philosophiz- 
ing will not prevent repetition of his awful act, by him or 
by anyone else. Punishment in such cases should be both 
certain and severe. The punishment is not only to right 
the equation of justice, but to protect society. It will 
protect society from this individual, without doubt. As to 
others who might attempt to do the same thing, we cannot 
be so certain. 

We shall let the lawyers argue as they may as to the 
relative value of certainty and severity. We are chiefly 
interested in the problem of prevention before the fact. 
The punishment seems necessary, as even we must admit 
who believe more implicitly than do most other people in 
the principle of the forgiveness of sin. If the punishment 
in this case, by severity or by certainty, deters others from 
the same offense more than he was deterred by contemplat- 
ing the punishment meted out to father and brother, then 
so much the better. Still prospects of possible punishment 
are not sufficient, as we have seen. Other means must be 
found, perhaps those advocated by two judges who com- 
pelled prisoners under suspended sentence to apply them- 
selves to religious instruction. 

He who sails the high seas as a pirate in spite of the 
possibility of hanging from the yard arm of the first 
frigate which seizes him, has gone beyond the stage where 
we can help him. If we take him sufficiently early in life 
though, we can steer him straight. 

In order to do so, we must not placidly sit back and 
say he will become what he is destined to become. Even if 
we admit the powerful determining influence of environ- 
ment as a cause of error, we can still prevent the error by 
correcting the influence. Here we who believe in free 
will have the advantage over the determinist. We ap- 
proach the problems of training with more prospect of 
hope. Axiomatically we seem to know that we can influ- 
ence mind and morals. 

There are wrecks in almost every corner of the seven 
seas. There are derelicts floating upon the waves of the 
ocean today. Legally, these may be attributed to “ acts of 
God.” Yet the law does not scrutinize with sufficient exacti- 
tude. The truth of the matter is that these are often due 
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to errors of judgment, errors on the part of designer, on 
the part of examiner, errors in instructions, in not heeding 
instructions, in not properly and completely discovering 
what eventualities might befall and how to avoid them, 
errors of laziness, errors of misdirected energy or atten- 
tion, errors of inadequate information. 

On the seas of life we have better charts and better 
bulletins and better pilots and better guidance than ever 
did any sailor who put out from shore. We have rules of 
conduct and devices for self-control of a value and depth 
so great that mere human scientific investigation is but 
beginning to scratch the surface and assign a nomencla- 
ture to the natural facts of human psychology, facts which 
existed ever since man first walked the earth, facts which 
were foreseen and against which we are forewarned by 
the Divinity who put us in this world and revealed to us 
the manner in which we should live. 

If we want to prevent error in this world, we must 
teach people to avoid error. This can be done only by 
decent instruction, instruction, I mean, in faith and 
morals which enemies of religion are trying to delete from 
school programs and which enemies of our Church are 
so foolishly and blindly trying to condemn us for teaching 
in our parish schools. Here should be our severity and 
our certainty. Not in the mere punishment of a single 
individual after the fact, should it exist, but in the train- 
ing of future generations and the molding of all individ- 
uals so that the fact will not exist. If our training be cor- 
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rect and thorough, and our learners be well instructed in 
how to decide the problems which the situations and cir- 
cumstances of later life may bring upon them, they will be 
able to decide properly what course to follow. 

To think, says Dewey, a man must first hesitate to 
decide, and while he is hesitating he must recall out of his 
education and experience everything which affects, or is as- 
sociated with the subject under consideration. This is the 
normal process of mind. The process will result in satisfac- 
tory conclusions only if there be satisfactory and authorita- 
tive data on which to base the judgment. The most authori- 
tative data is the Divine Revelation which has guided many 
successive generations; the most impressive data is the 
religious rule which constant repetition and direct instruc- 
tion has made a familiar part of our minds and hearts. 
We have heard of prejudice. I should like to establish 
in every man a prejudice, a powerful personal prejudice 
for what is right. Such a prejudice will become a habit of 
thought. Such a prejudice will never leave us, even in 
moments of excitement and strain. Omnipotent, omni- 
scent, omnipresent, such prejudices will be with us in all 
times and in all places. They will pass through the night 
with us; they will be with us as we traverse the streets of 
the city ; they will travel with us across the country. Under 
their influence, pointing out the correct course and guiding 
us in our decisions, we shall be able to weather the heaviest 
storms, to withstand the severest buffets of adverse waves, 
and to come finally into the haven of quiet and peace. 


Nicholas Gonner and the “*‘ Daily 


American 


Tribune’’ 


Frank H. SpEARMAN 


HE tragic death of Nicholas Gonner makes timely 
some appraisement of his achievement as founder 
of our first American Catholic daily newspaper. 

Were Mr. Gonner here, he might well ask not to be 
judged by what he had done, but by what he had hoped 
todo. I prefer to judge him strictly by what he has done. 

It is well, first, to call to mind something of the com- 
petition that he faced, the competition that anyone in a 
similar undertaking must face. The field invaded is filled 
now by the secular American newspaper which is seen at 
its best, and its worst, in our great metropolitan centers. 

But a metropolitan newspaper being a colossal financial 
undertaking, finds itself almost at once under the influence 
of various “ interests.” No matter how loudly the editors 
may vaunt their independence they cease to be inde- 
pendent the moment the paper becomes powerful. They 
are, for example, the slaves of their advertisers. They 
are, likewise, the slaves of their owners, and their owners 
may have radical, conservative or merely grotesque views 
and hobbies, for which they demand publicity. 


Besides these and other limitations, the managing editor 
and his subordinates have always over their heads the 
Damocles sword of whatever threatens to lessen their vol- 
ume of circulation. Circulation is the successful editor’s 
yardstick. By circulation he measures everything, and 
the last fifty years have taught the editor that with the 
widespread decline in religious influence and the conse- 
quent decline in morals, the American public has become 
increasingly tolerant of a lowered tone in our public 
prints. By trying all things and holding fast to those 
that are bad, editors have discovered that the surest way 
to compass a huge circulation, is by exploiting scandal, 
vice and crime; and the more revolting these stories are 
in detail, the better they are suited to his purpose. 

As a consequence, our daily press has become largely a 
collector and distributor of moral garbage. This is ex- 
ploited not merely as news, but is made the basis for dis- 
cursive comment and sermonizing by everyone that can in 
any way be connected with the wretched business. In 
older journalistic days, the theory of the presentation of 
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news was that the item should be treated as succinctly as 
possible. Those readers who may recall the first page 
of the New York Sun and will compare it in their minds 
with the popular newspaper of today will see at once how 
all has been changed. The method of presenting news 
today is to blow it like a toy bladder to the bursting point. 
The editor’s job has become that of an inflationist and 
his genius is best shown in cutting as many facets as pos- 
sible on his gem of adultery, suicide or murder. Or, be- 
ginning with the photographs of the principals in his 
society scandal, he hammers out the details with the indus- 
try and application of a gold-beater to the thinnest possible 
tissue in order that column upon column may be filled. 
The successful editor has profited by Browning’s method 
of working up, “ The Ring and the Book ” to 20,000 lines. 

Not content with presenting all of this journalistic tritu- 
ration, the editor, to spend his money, adds to his columns 
the opinions and conclusions on every conceivable subject, 
of the public cranks of the day, views that contradict even 
the modicum of decent commonsense retained by the 
reader and leave him fairly groggy. Not within the limits 
of any single insane asylum in the United States can be 
found more vicious or crazier views on life than are 
served for the daily breakfast of the victims of American 
newspapers. 

Yet all of this impresses the unwary reader with the 
idea that he is getting the news, and by the news I mean, 
the important news of the day. He isn’t getting it; not at 
all; he is completely duped in this respect, but he reads 
until his brain is sufficiently addled to make him feel he 
has done a man’s duty, and depending on a circulation 
claim of half a million copies for his newspaper, he is con- 
fident that he reaily has the news. 

Unless one were to read all the morning newspapers 
of his city, he could not be sure of getting the news; he 
could not be sure then. That the editors have the news, 
is beyond question. News gathering has become refined 
to an art that leaves very little out of the big dragnets 
spread. But much real news is killed in the editorial 
sanctum by skilled executioners appointed for that pur- 
pose. One of the benefits of Nicholas Gonner’s Daily 
American Tribune is that it affords most interesting com- 
parisons on this point. The Tribune takes a news service 
supplied by one of the greatest, perhaps the greatest, group 
of popular American dailies. I read, every morning, one 
of this group. The current issue of the Tribune does not 
reach me until three days later. More than once I have 
been astonished to find in the Tribune, news items that 
would appeal in interest to every reader of intelligence— 
and supplied by the same agency—that have been left 
out of my big newspaper with its big circulation. But 
the reason for the omissions is perfectly plain. The big 
editor finds a tremendous pressure constantly on his col- 
umns for the stories of crime that clamor daily for space, 
clamor for space that means circulation: the Daily Tribune 
editor is occupied in presenting in moderate space the 
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items that have appealed to his intelligence as an Ameri- 
can, and, in instances, as a Catholic. His sole endeavor 
is to give the news as it appears to him, measured by the 
yardstick of an average American viewpoint and re- 
strained by a reasonable conscience. Again and again this 
evidence of the superiority of the Tribune over my big 
newspaper has impressed itself on me. In the field of 
distinctively Catholic news, there is of course no compari- 
son; I am dwelling now, particularly, on secular news. 

Some two or three years ago the business of this coun- 
try was confronted with a drastic necessity of deflation. 
One of the first great merchandising firms to face this 
situation resolutely was Butler Brothers, extensive dealers 
in wares for five-and-ten cent stores. They made their 
inventory and announced, as I remember, a shrinkage in 
values of seven million dollars, in stock on hand. Other 
merchants and manufacturers found it necessary very 
soon to face the inevitable in precisely the same way, and 
one great inventory after another was taken, revealing 
tremendous depletions in value of stock and raw materials. 

All this was extremely important commercial news but 
the most important, precisely because it was first, was the 
announcement made by Butler Brothers. Do you imagine 
I found this news item in my big daily? I did not. I 
found it, supplied by the same news-gathering agency, in 
the Daily American Tribune, and realized from it, what 
any man with ordinary powers of observation could see, 
that it foreshadowed an almost terrific readjustment of 
industrial values in this country. 

But the reason this news was not “ played up” by the 
big daily was because of the superstition prevailing in all 
big newspaper offices, that nothing must be said that 
might hurt “ business.” In consequence, the editor some- 
times leans over backward to suppress news, news that 
really does not hurt business, but which an unsophisticated 
editor may fear would hurt business and thus endanger 
his job. 

The superiority, for me at any rate, as a news medium, 
of the Daily American Tribune has been more than once 
proved in like instances. In the important province of 
political news, both domestic and world-wide, I have 
found much the same advantage possessed by what I may 
call my little newspaper over any big one. If the owner 
of an important group of newspapers has, for instance, 
a hobby for the government ownership of railroads, do 
not look in his half-million columns for any constructive 
news concerning railroads. If another such owner feels 
that the salvation of this country depends on soothing the 
teuder sensibilities of the British Government, do not look 
in his columns for any truthful news concerning Ireland. 
And note, that it is in the suppression of news, not in its 
distribution, that all great newspapers agree; the sole 
difference between them is the kinds of news they deem 
it advisable to suppress. The editor of the little news- 
paper thus has some distinct advantage over the big 
editor. The little fellow has the sling of David and the 
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brook of independence to draw on for pebbles as against 

the heavy monetary armor of the big-paper Goliath. 

The actual problem of gathering the news is not a 
fearsome one for a Catholic daily to face. The old days 
in which an Associated Press franchise was a sine qua 
non fox a newspaper, are past; other, and at least one 
abler service is available in many of our cities. It is 
surprising, too, within how small a compass of space 
the real news of the day may be printed. Hollywood, 
my home town, supports an eight-page secular daily, no 
larger than the American Tribune, that supplies all the 
news, without a line of crime or filth, and lays claim to 
less than 10,000 circulation. Advertising contributes 
largely to its revenues, but the advertising is of a nature 
that need not intimidate the editor. It is not the small 
advertisers that threaten the unbiased viewpoint, but the 
big ones. 

An example of the really choice bits of news that could 
be made available to the editor of the Catholic daily with- 
out price, was supplied recently in the columns of AMER- 
1cA by a contributor who took from the Congressional 
Record a really amazing news story of department-store 
profiteering. The editors of the big secular dailies dared 
not print that story because of their advertisers. That 
very excellent magazine Columbia recently furnished in a 
contribution from Samuel Untermyer, a remarkable ac- 
count of a New York Jewish bakers’ union that would 
necessarily be excluded from the dailies that cater to Jews 
or labor unions. 

The timidity of our Catholic leaders in essaying what 
Nicholas Gonner undertook, practically single-handed, is 
the more surprising in view of the fact that we have in 
the admirable National Catholic Welfare Council a cen- 
tral news agency of the highest value, available to all Cath- 
olic dailies; and there are no better trained journalists in 
the world than those charged with this work. In it the 
very cornerstone of American Catholic journalism is al- 
ready laid. When our Archbishops and Bishops awake 
to the possibilities of the present situation and the crying 
necessity for our own newspapers, Nicholas Gonner’s 
dream of a widespread group of Catholic dailies will be 
realized. 

On the continent of Europe, in our own day, a compar- 
atively few impecunious, wretchedly-printed and badly- 
edited newspapers, founded by enemies of God and man, 
have been able completely to overcome the influence of 
the Church, to affix to its counsels the stigma of social 
disfavor and bring upon its head the fires of a violent 
political persecution. These contemptible sheets afford, 
each of them, a rallying post for the forces of evil; so, 
every little Catholic daily in our country would afford a 
rallying post for the forces of social and religious decency. 

Someone has said that Nicholas Gonner was ten years 
ahead of the times. On the contrary, he was fifty years 
behind the times. Had Nicholas Gonner been at the 


height of his powers in New York City fifty years ago, 
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we should long have had at least one Catholie daily, nation- 
wide in influence and continent-wide in circulation. 

Thus, in appraising Nicholas Gonner’s work, I feel no 
impulse to apologize for any of its shortcomings. I con- 
sider it a privilege to take his work exactly as he left 
it and to hold it up as a pattern for those who may be in- 
spired to follow where he trod. The path may be a thorny 
one; but surely at the end of that path the reward will 
be very great. ; 


The Anti-Strike Remedy 


Wa ter B. KENNEDY 


HE address of President Harding to Congress di- 
rects attention again to the vexatious railroads labor 
problem. The solution, which he suggests, is the passage 
of a law to prohibit strikes in railroad service. The nov- 
elty of the principle of the anti-strike in our national 
industrial law, and its potential applicability to other in- 
dustries, charged with a public interest, render it impera- 
tive to investigate the probable merits, policy and expedi- 
ency of the proposed remedy. The primacy of the public 
interest is conceded and the problem is approached from 
a non-partisan viewpoint. 

Back of this advocacy of prohibitory labor legislation, 
important as it admittedly is, stands the most momentous 
legislative question of our present social order. This 
question may be thus generally framed: How far should 
the Government go in restraining the action of individuals 
or a group of individuals, and how far may this 
freedom of individual action be left unrestrained 
without infringing on the rights of society? The 
juristic movement, in courts and legislatures, has been 
from contract to status. The principle of laissez faire has 
suffered many setbacks in the application of freedom of 
contract in the relations of employer and employe. Yet 
we should ask ourselves whether we are at this time pre- 
pared to accept the adoption of this movement in the 
direction of status without limitation. 

Quite apart from the constitutionality of the proposed 
anti-strike law, there are many preliminary questions 
which must be considered by the legislature. Their appre- 
ciation is necessary if Congress would hope to solve the 
instant problem along enduring lines. It is therefore pur- 
posed to point out briefly some of the major questions 
which must be frankly faced by Congress prior to the 
passage of the anti-strike law. 1. Is the principle of the 
anti-strike proposal, in railroad service and other quasi- 
public industries, in accord with the spirit of America? 
2. Is it a remedy which is likely to attain its main objec- 
tive, namely, uninterrupted transportation? 3. What 
have been the practical results of the imposition of repres- 
sive: labor laws of this kind in other countries? 4. In 
the present stage of industrial law are we able to create 
by legislative fiat a tribunal which will insure a just and 
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fair determination of railroad wages, rules and working 
conditions ? 

The principle of the anti-strike cannot be restricted to 
the railroad-labor problem. While transportation is a 
necessary element in the constituent parts of the social 
order, it possesses no greater economic value than food, 
clothing, coal and similar commodities. If this principle 
possesses curative qualities which render it desirable and 
expedient in the adjustment of the industrial relations of 
the carriers and their employes, its advocates must admit 
its applicability to these other industries, not in the remote 
future, but at the present time. A long step in the direc- 
tion of uniform extension of the anti-strike remedy has 
already been taken in Kansas, where mining, manufacture 
of clothing, preparation of food products and all public 
utilities come within the jurisdiction and control of the 
Kansas Industrial Court. The Kansas experiment, while 
it illustrates the inevitable expansion of the proposed 
remedy, has by no means exhausted the field. Former 
Attorney-General Wickersham, in an address before the 
“New Hampshire Bar Association,” shows that it may 
reach back to the farmer, determine the conditions under 
which he shall labor and the prices he may charge for his 
crops. If the workers on the railroads and in the factor- 
ies can be compelled to labor at wages fixed by a govern- 
ment tribunal, whatever these wages may be, it may 
reasonably be asked why the farmer may not be obliged 
to plant his crops under mandate from the Government, 
whether the return fixed be a profitable one or not. Is this 
impending era of excessive public regulation of the daily 
conduct of the individual desirable, and is it in accord 
with the spirit of American institutions? The mere state- 
ment of the infinite ramifications of the principle of com- 
pulsory service is an answer to this question. 

Even conceding that America is ready to accept the 
principle of the anti-strike in railroad service, and similar 
industries, it by no means follows that the remedy is prac- 
tical and efficacious. The commendable end of a legislative 
enactment is not insurance of its utility or enforceability. 
Law is a practical science and it recognizes that there are 
limitations of effective legislative action. Vice-President 
Coolidge affirmed this legal truism, in a recent and timely 
address before the “ American Bar Association,” when he 
said: “ There can be no perfect control of personal con- 
duct by legislation. Its attempt must be accompanied with 
full expectation of very many failures.” However much 
we may regret the limitation of law, it is a fact, and not 
a theory, which cannot be legislated out of existence by 
the magic of a statute. From a purely mechanical point 
of view, the enforceability of the proposed remedy must 
give pause to the legislator. A statutory order to 2,000,- 
000 railroad employes that they must continue to work is 
one that raises a serious doubt about its practicability. 

The dubious nature of the given proposal need not be 
confined to an academic discussion of its probable conse- 
quences. We have at hand the results of similar experi- 
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ments in Australasia and in Kansas to aid us in approxi- 
mating the outcome of its introduction on a national scale. 
The fact of present importance is that in action the law 


did not prevent strikes in these places. Imprisonment of 
offenders has been abandoned; fines have not had the de- 
sired effect. If the idea of compulsion in industrial 
relations has missed the mark in Australia and South Aus- 
tralia, is there any tangible assurance that it can be ex- 
panded successfully to America? The local valuation of 
the Kansas industrial law, in an environment predomi- 
nantly agricultural, may be gaged by its apparent repu- 
diation in the recent elections by the electorate in the State. 

A matter of first importance remains to be considered. 
While emphasizing the priority of the public interest in the 
transportation problem, let us not forget that the anti- 
strike law will compel the railroad employes to submit their 
economic status to arbitration enforced by law. This 
necessitates a very clear conception of the substitute which 
is to replace the strike. A workable and just legal machine 
for the determination of railroad wages is an integral and 
necessary part of this prohibitory labor law. The era of 
voluntary arbitration with its compromises, was devoid of 
standards and principles. Has the appointment of a per- 
manent “ Railroad Labor Board” removed the defect? 
The recent decision of this wage-fixing board, rejecting the 
principle of the living wage, indicates the bewildering state 
of our industrial law. This dearth of jural standards, 
while unfortunate, is a concrete difficulty which must be 
met and solved before we are able to assure the railroads 
and their employes justice in the form of law. 

This same tangible objection is visible in the message of 
President Harding to Congress, when he states: “ The- 
oretically, a fair and living wage must be determined quite 
apart from the employes’ earning capacity, but, in prac- 
tise, in the railway service, they are inseparable.” The 
legal tender and cash value of a theoretical living wage, 
not attainable in practise, is rather doubtful. The revela- 
tion of the reason why the living wage cannot be applied 
in practise does not alleviate the gravity of the confession. 
Admitting the validity of the practical objection to the 
payment of a living wage, does it not seem the part of 
justice to attempt its removal? And does it not seem im- 
perative that its practicability should be accomplished as 
a condition precedent to the passage of a compulsory ser- 
vice law? The promise of the President that “labor shall 
be assured the highest justice and every consideration of 
wage and working conditions ” is a laudable utterance, but 
it must be translated into performance by Congress. 

The complexity of the railroad-labor problem is ap- 
parent. The balancing of interlocking interests of the 
public, employers and employes calls for careful judgment 
and searching analysis by Congress. It may be that the 
anti-strike proposal is the way out. It is submitted, how- 
ever, that this novel principle raises serious questions 0? 
policy, enforceability, expediency and justice, which must 
be recognized and weighed by Congress. 































A Catholic Library for Dublin 


James J. Watsu, M. D., Ph.D. 

FTER six years of effort, hoping almost against 

hope, striving amid almost insurmountable difficulties 
and discouragements of many kinds that were multiplied 
by political conditions, the founders have at length come 
to the point where they have had the courage to open the 
Dublin Central Catholic Library to the public. The open- 
ing took place in the late spring and now, as the Irish 
say, “at long last” Dublin has a Catholic library. It seems 
almost impossible to believe, but up to the present time 
Dublin, one of the most Catholic cities in the world, has 
had no Catholic library. Indeed, it may well be said, 
without bitterness now that the change has come, most of 
the library facilities in Dublin have been of a kind that 
tended rather to contribute to non-Catholic prejudice than 
to proper understanding of Catholicism. This paradox 
simply furnishes another evidence of the nature of Eng- 
lish rule in Ireland. 

Now has come the chance to right that educational 
wrong and give the young folk an opportunity to get at 
first hand information with regard to things Catholic. 
There has been the liveliest interest in serious subjects, 
especially in religious matters, among the Irish youth, but 
with very little chance to get hold of authoritative books. 
The opportunity is now afforded them and it is an obli- 
gation on the Irish race throughout the world, and espe- 
cially those who have made a success in life, outside of 
the old land, to see that this opportunity is made as broad 
and comprehensive as possibe. With even a modicum of 
interest on the part of the educated Irish and their de- 
scendants throughout the world, the Dublin Central Catho- 
lic Library can be made one of the greatest of libraries. 

The beginning has been made, but how humble that be- 
ginning is will be best realized from the fact that the 
library as yet contains only some 2,000 volumes. Last 
accounts of its condition declared that it does not own a 
copy of “The Catholic Encyclopedia” though it has been 
able to borrow one in the hope that some generous bene- 
factor will supply its own copy before long. The founders 
have gone bravely forward and have opened the library, 
confident that the Irish throughout the world will not 
permit it to be closed. There is no question of narrow 
sectarianism, but of supplying a real need. Dublin has 
abundant secular facilities for reading; Trinity College 
has a magnificent library which like our own Congres- 
sional library has enjoyed the right to copies of all copy- 
righted books published in the United Kingdom, and 
there, is, too, a Carnegie library at Rathmines. It is easy 
to understand from the general policy of Trinity College 
and from the traditional non-sectarianism of the Carne- 
gie foundations that Catholic books have been but mea- 
gerly represented in the collections. It has been simply 
impoezsibie for Catholic students in Dublin to secure many 
authoritative Catholic books. 
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This Dublin Central Catholic Library is not to be a 
library in our sense of the word or in the sense that we 
must almost necessarily think of it as we recall results of 
our own library developments. It is not to be a building 
erected for the housing and distribution mainly of cheap 
recent fiction and magazines, but it is to be a serious con- 
sultant library. There is to be no sectarianism in its pat- 
ronage, but it is to be open to all earnest readers, except 
children under fifteen, whether Catholics or non-Catho- 
lics, rich or poor, students or occasional readers. Besides 
there is to be free access to the shelves so that readers 
may browse among the books and while looking for one 
subject find perhaps many others of special significance to 
them. In this respect this Dublin library will differ from 
existing public libraries in the city generally, with the ex- 
ception of Rathmines. Here in America we have learned 
to appreciate how much the privilege of access to the 
shelves means for the serious reader. 

The library is to contain only Catholic books and it 
aims to acquire a large stock of Catholic literature in for- 
eign languages, especially French, in which great Catholic 
writers abound, but also in German, Italian and Spanish. 
The main hope of the founders is that Catholic literature 
in English will be exhaustively represented in its shelves 
and that this will be especially true with regard to Ameri- 
can Catholic literature. It is easy to understand what an 
immensely valuable library may thus be gathered. I doubt 
whether there is anywhere in the world a collection of 
Catholic literature such as this Dublin library proposes to 
make. While accomplishing a beneficent work for stu- 
dents in Dublin the library will in time, and that means 
probably in the course of ten years, come to represent 
Catholic intellectual products, particularly from recent gen- 
erations, that can be found nowhere else. Its catal- 
ogue will become a precious document itself, a reminder 
and a memorial of Catholic intellectual interests through- 
out the world. 

Its reading room will contain Catholic periodicals in 
all languages in as great number and variety as its funds 
will permit. It will have on its reference shelves pam- 
phlets of all kinds with regard to Catholic subjects, the 
brief reprints and flying leaflets of various kinds that have 
deservedly become so popular in recent years because the 
men of our generation are too busy to study bulky vol- 
umes. Those of recent issue are to be placed invitingly 
under readers’ hands so that they may be kept in touch 
with the current of Catholic thought throughout the world. 
It is planned to have the library open from 10:00 A. M. 
until 10:00 P. M. on week days, and from 1:00 P. M. 
until 10:00 P. M. on Sundays, thus providing opportuni- 
ties for reading on the day of rest. Special provision is to 
be made for readers who come after working hours to 

consult books, and the policy of the library will be to ad- 
vertise widely so that without delay everyone will know of 
its existence and as many readers as possible will be se- 
cured from the very beginning. Advertising something 
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that is free may seem strange to American ideas, but there 
is an old story of some Irish monks who landed in the 
south of France, anxious to teach those who might want 
to be taught and who went about the streets hawking 
knowledge as loudly as any huckster. When asked what 
they charged for their wares they said nothing, but that it 
was a pleasure to them to diffuse knowledge. The race 
has not changed in the more than 1,000 years since. It 
will be some time before Dubliners will quite realize the 
fulfilment of the consummation so devoutly desired of 
being able to consult any Catholic book in a good library. 
It is hoped after a time to make it a lending library, at 
least for duplicates and later to have it develop in such a 
way as to exemplify every feature of a public library’s 
work. 
The one thing in the way of immediate development of 
all the plans of the founders so thoughtfully worked out 
.is the need of funds. It would take but a small contribu- 
tion from even a few of the successful Irish throughout 
the world to make this Dublin Catholic library a great 
institution. Even a trifle from the many thousands of 
Irishmen who have learned in their own lives the blessings 
of being able to get at the books they wanted, would help 
beyond measure. Not a few Irishmen must feel that they 
owe their chance to get on in life to the opportunity to get 
books. Here is a splendid occasion for them to repay 
something for the blessings of education which came to 
them. There is one way in which every Irish Catholic 
throughout the world who wishes to help can be of imme- 
diate assistance to the Dublin library, that is by going 
over his own library, picking out two or three or more books 
relating to Ireland and to Catholicism and sending them to 
the Dublin Central Catholic Library, 34 Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin, Ireland. Books on Catholicism in America, 
or by American-Irish Catholics are particularly desired. His- 
torical works of various kinds that tell of the achievements 
of the race here, biographies of individual Irishmen or 
their descendants in this country who did notable things 
would be especially welcome. Small pamphlets relating 
to Irish affairs in America, the sort of thing that goes to 
the wastepaper basket when the periodical housecleaning 
takes place, would be acceptable and some of them might 
prove extremely valuable additions to the Dublin library 
collection. Get some auction room records and see how 
much such smaller printed material has advanced in price. 
Here is an opportunity that must not be missed. Ire- 
land is just on the verge of the most glorious period in her 
history when Irishmen shall have the chance to use their 
intelligence to the fullest advantage. They need the train- 
ing that comes from books. For this the best books must 
be readily available. The Rev. Stephen Brown, S. J., to 
whom the principal credit is due for the organization of 
the institution thus far, and who so greatly ventured on 
opening it, even when the storm and stress of revolution 
was still racking the country, deserves to have the sup- 
port of Irishmen everywhere. I have pointed out the ways 
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by which the library can be made a really representative 
memorial of the achievement of the race during the years 
when English laws made it impossible for them to find a 


career at home. At the present moment, however, when 
there is so much else making demands in Ireland it would 
be particularly valuable if even a few of those who could 
afford it would come to the immediate assistance of the 
project, for even a little done at this time may mean ever 
so much more than a good deal done later. The opening 
was not premature, a start had to be made and there was 
a very definite feeling that Irish hearts would not let 
so important a project for the race fail. Now it remains 
to be seen whether that bit of Irish optimism as to our 
racial characteristics was justified. 


Progress of Music Reform 
F. J. Kerry, Ph.D. 


HE recent legislation of the Rt. Reverend Bishop of 
Cleveland concerning sacred music has again focused 
the attention of those interested in this most important 
element of Catholic life. It has been twenty years since 
Pius X of blessed memory gave to the world his famous 
encyclical letter on sacred music. Some progress may be 
noted in all this time, but who will say that the wishes of 
this holy Pontiff and his intense longing for the decency 
of Divine worship have been realized in this country? It 
is true, text-books have been compiled to instruct students 
in the music of the Church, some organists and choir- 
masters have banished worldly music from their repertoire, 
hoping that their example would be an incentive for oth- 
ers to do likewise, many pastors have demanded that 
abuses that have existed in the rendition of God’s praises 
should cease, musicians with facile pen have pleaded the 
cause of correct music and exposed the unworthiness of 
music generally heard in our churches, societies, such as 
that of St. Gregory, have issued white and black lists of 
church music desiring to discredit in this way certain 
compositions unworthy of the house of God, Bishops have 
appointed diocesan directors of music to bring about more 
uniformity in this most important phase of the Church’s 
life, but what permanent good has come of all these 
efforts? 

When we speak of music as a religious art, we view it 
in its highest and most sublime expression. It is nothing 
less than a sacrilege to divert the art of music from its 
high and noble purpose, and make it serve what is low and 
vile. If this be true, how much greater is the sacrilege, 
when the angelic art is made to serve any other purpose 
than that for which it was intended in our very churches. 
Music in our churches should be worthy of the sanctity 
of God’s dwelling place; it should partake of the spirit of 
the liturgy to which it gives expression; it should raise the 
hearts and minds of those assembled there to nobler and 
higher things, to the very courts of heaven itself ; it should 
become a part of that heavenly strain, that is ever ascend- 
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ing before the throne of God, praising and glorifying 
Him in His heavenly home; in a word, it should be worthy 
of the all holy God, who dwells day and night in our 
tabernacles. 

The Pope’s letter backed with the authority of the best 
known contemporaneous religious composers in the Cath- 
olic Church, has been powerless so far to make music 
reform universal in this country, even in our large cathe- 
drals and parish churches. The view that any music is 
good enough for our services, as long as it is capably 
rendered, is largely responsible for the present state of 
sacred music in this country. One who takes such a 
view, reasons thus: the congregation is satisfied, the choir 
will object to such a drastic change, and there are many 
other things more important that demand attention. On 
the other hand, one who realizes the propriety of music 
for the Church, is glad of the opportunity to restore 
genuine sacred music to its proper sphere. Such a one 
finds no inconquerable hardships in the way of accom- 
plishing all that the Pope’s order requires. It is probable 
though that the whole difficulty in restoring music to its 
proper place in the Church, lies rather in the fear of the 
great amount of work involved, than in the belief that 
music is not important enough to justify any labor at all. 

To what extreme inconsistency and absurdity does not 
the substitution of any other than true sacred music lead 
in the celebration of the Divine Mysteries! It is well 
known that the Kyrie is ordered to be sung nine times in 
honor of the Holy Trinity; modern composers utterly dis- 
regard the mystical symbolism of the number, and multi- 
ply the supplications to an indefinite repetition merely to 
suit their notes. Again, the priest intones the Gloria after 
the old traditions, while the choir takes it up in a totally 
different manner. The Credo, so far from being a distinct 
profession of faith as ordered, is a mass of unintelligible 
sounds, and at the Sanctus, where the priest invites the 
people to join with angels and archangels, in one voice, 
in singing the Trisagion, a perfect babel of voices usually 
breaks forth, and the Sanctus is utterly lost in a con- 
fusion of Hosanna, Benedictus, and broken sentences all 
going together in glorious confusion, which scarcely 
ceases in time to allow the distracted worshiper a mo- 
ment’s repose to adore at the Elevation. After a short 
pause, the din recommences, and this generally lasts until 
a thundering Agnus Dei begins. Whether it is in a spirit 
of pure contradiction that modern composers have usually 
imparted to this supplication for peace the character of a 
great row, it is impossible to say, but the character of a 
great row is there. 

When will the reform music become an accomplished 
fact in these United States? In the first place, that it 
may become an accomplished fact, all must learn the spirit 
of obedience to authority. This is the first and principal 
condition. Then, when schools are established, where 
choir masters and organists can obtain the necessary 
knowledge in the sublime chant of the Church, we shall 





discever some little enthusiasm for the reform born of the 
knowledge of the chant. Great work towards the accom- 
plishment of this reform can be done in our parish schools 
where the coming generation should be educated to the 
knowledge and spirit of plain chant. It is also in the parish 
schools that we must look for the organization, training 
and perpetuation of that institution known as the boy 
choir, an institution which Pius X in his Motu Proprio 
ardently recommends. There is no doubt that Pius X 
was right in undertaking this great work of reform in 
music, and in spite of the difficulties it has met with, it is 
going to become an accomplished fact not many years 
hence, He perceived the difficulties which his reform 
must encounter; that it would not be the work of a day 
to expel from the Church, dance music, and the music of 
the opera. He recognized that it would be a hard task to 
bring musicians to the study of the chant and of the poly- 
phonic music of the sixteenth century. He also foresaw 
the opposition of public taste, accustomed as it is to the 
operatic music of the day. But he also realized that with 
time, the reform must come, strengthened as it is by firm 
legislation. 

The Catholic people want a reform in sacred music, for 
they realize the impropriety of the music now heard in 
most of our churches. They are scandalized and wonder 
why it is that steps are not taken to remedy conditions. 
Our people, deep down in their hearts, do not attend Mass 
to be entertained. They go to the church to pay supreme 
homage to God, and they rightly expect that everything in 
the church will conduce to that end and help them in their 
devotions. Let the sacred chant and polyphonic music 
come into their own once more and find their place side 
by side with the sacred liturgy, and then will our churches 
resound with music which will be worthy to accompany the 
praises of the most high God. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The Editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 
department. 


Unmarked Graves at Yorktown 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

During my last visit in the State of Virginia, I was very much 
shocked to discover that the graves of the French and Irish 
soldiers who fell at Yorktown are unmarked. These brave men, 
Catholics, fought gladly for the cause of American independence— 
gladly, I say, for tradition tells us that there were no soldiers more 
cheerful than they were. The desolation of the places where they 
lie is in great contrast to that splendid token of honor which 
Miss Ella Wood of Norfolk has put as a memorial to the dead 
soldiers of the late war in the most prominent place in the 
Catholic cemetery of her city. This solemn and pathetic bronze 
crucifix, created for her by the New York sculptor, Lober, is 
regarded as the finest example of religious art in Virginia. It is 
heroic in size and it seems to dominate the landscape all about it. 

It would be an action worthy of Catholic Americans if we 
could, on the coming Fourth of July, offer a fitting memorial of 
the soldiers who died at Yorktown. The necessary sum would 
not amount to more than $1,000 or $1,500; and I have every 
reason to believe that the Rt. Rev. Bishop of Richmond would 
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welcome joyfully a movement to this end. Personally, I should 
be very happy to offer a subscription to aid in the marking of 
the graves of men to whom we Americans owe so much. 
Washington, D. C. Maurice Francis Ecan. 


“The Power of the Memorare” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The issue of America for December 30 contains a review of 
the “Life and Letters of Janet Erskine Stuart,” in which you 
refer to the conversion of Miss Stuart and mention the Memorare 
as the first step, which is very beautiful. 

In this connection I wish to state that some years ago, on 
account of the experience of some of my friends, I wrote to a 
New York publisher for some copies of “The Power of the 
Memorare” and was surprised to learn it was out of print and 
that there was no possibility of its being reprinted. I was very 
sorry to hear this. However, not to disappoint my friends, I had 
a number printed myself and I know they have done a great deal 
of good. 

What I wish to ask, or suggest, is: Why cannot some one 
among your readers interested in this devotion get a copy of that 
book, which was a translation from the French, and bring it up 
to date? It would make edifying and profitable reading. 


Philadelphia. J. A.C. 


Adopting an Austrian Convent 
To the Editor of America: 

The idea expressed in the Note and Comment section of 
America for December 23, that an allied Community of Sisters 
adopt a destitute convent or monastery in.Austria is splendid. The 
novelty of the idea would help insure its success. It is also ex- 
tremely simple and it would distribute the burden from coast to 
coast. There is plenty of money in the United States today for 
this charitable work, especially in the cities. It is merely a ques- 
tion of going out to get it. The same method could be used to help 
the German priests and Sisters. Any parish or Catholic organi- 
zation could adopt a convent or monastery. Perhaps AMERICA 
could call for volunteers? The good results that would grow out 
of this charity would bring happy surprises. 

South Haven, Mich. G. A. Firzcrpson. 
The Fascisti 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The official organ of the Supreme Council of Scottish Rite of 
Freemasonry of the Southern Jurisdiction announces, on page 752 
of volume 30, that the Grand Commander recently received a cable 
message from the Grand Commander of the Freemasons of Italy, 
Raoul V. Palermi, in which the latter made this request : 

Please notify President Harding and our friends that any 
news of revolution in Italy is ridiculous. The Fascisti party, 
headed by Mussolini, is a strong, national party, having the 
strenuous support of the younger Liberal people of all Italy, 
and includes our warmest friends and brothers. 

Does this explain the action of the Fascisti in robbing the 
owners of St. Joseph’s Mission College of Brixen, which was 
founded by Cardinal Vaughan as a preparatory seminary for Mill 
Hill? The priests and students were driven out of their property 
and have taken refuge in private quarters in town. 

Washington. T.Q.C. 

Catholic News in the Secular Press 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

From my short experience in the newspaper field I found that 
Catholic news in the secular press, a subject to which reference 
has at various times been made in America, is, from all outward 
signs, divided into two classes. The first includes all that is of 
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real news value to the community; the second includes articles 
explaining, expounding or discussing in some way, Catholic be- 
liefs, principles or ideals. 

Today stories or articles coming under the first class receive 
space according to their news value. Modern journalistic competi- 
tion, with the increase in population, has brought that about. Even 
the bigot must make way for the news of the day be it Catholic 
or Protestant. 

Stories and articles falling within the second category will 
generally be returned to the author with the explanation, “ Will 
not appeal to the average reader.” Yet you can invariably take 
such articles so rejected, hand them to the average reader with a 
primary grade education, and he will repeat them in his own 
words. Yes! Therein lies the answer to the question: Why the 
scarcity of Catholic news in the secular press? Using the “ aver- 
age reader” as a cloak, the man with the pen, behind the desk, 
schooled in the non-Catholic philosophy of the day, rejects what- 
ever would become Catholic propaganda. 

When a minister of our city denied the Divinity of Christ; 
when he stated that only the unintelligent believe in Christ’s 
Divinity; when he denied miracles, his statements were all 
spaced on the front page. Of course, they were of great news 
value. But where will the answer to them be placed, the true 
answer, the logical answer, the only answer, the Catholic answer? 
Brooklyn. WitiraM E. McCarrtny. 


Education for the Workers 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Dr. Culemans made a strong and logical plea for “ Education for 
the Workers” in your issue of November 4, 1922. To date the 
only reaction to his article, has been just two communications, one 
endorsing, one opposing it in your forum. Yet our industrial 
society, as at present organized, presents problems that tie up 
with every phase of our daily life. Housing, sanitation, health, 
education, morals; all these have, rightly or otherwise, become sub- 
jects for governmental investigation and study. Now then what 
is government? What is politics? Politics, in the words of that 
sane journalist, and author, Kathleen Norris, “is your ash can 
and my plumbing.” In other words, each individual, however 
humble, has his and her responsible share therein. If this latter 
truth were driven home to our people, especially our women, we 
would see many governmental and industrial abuses subside, in 
an orderly manner, too, and with everybody much happier as a 
result. When the truth is driven home, as it will be sooner or 
later, that among other things the right care of ash cans and 
plumbing spell good government, the aroused and awakened house- 
holder will scan more closely the various items of expenditure 
in the report of her city auditor and will demand explanation for 
the duplicated items therein. 

Yea verily, the workers need education, some of them are get- 
ting it too. Too bad that it is not being given under the guidance 
of the Church. The parish is the group-unit of the Church. 
Pastors can proclaim therein the vital need of this our era, edu- 
cation for the workers. They can help to launch and further 
this work. Education of whatsoever brand loses its motivating 
power when divorced from religion. It is without soul. This 
is especially true of education for the workers. 

Just at present a wave of unbelievable madness is passing over 
the United States, over the Continent. Four years ago, when the 
writer shared with his “buddies,” Catholic and non-Catholic, the 
hardships of war, tasting at once the joys of comradeship and the 
bitterness of separation, had anybody predicted the present crazy 
incitement to religious war in this our “good old U. S. A.,” he 
would have been rushed to the rear and placed under observa- 
tion in the psychopathic ward. What is taking place now shows 
the need both of organization and of education in our parishes. 

Boston. K. A. M. 
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Mob Spirit 

MOB is a group of people whose emotions have run 
wild. These emotions may run to fire, rope, or 
words but the rush is a wild thing, a descent to the 
barbaric or the savage stage. It is neither civilized nor 
rational. Its result is always brutal. We generally identify a 
mob with times of great strain. In war, for example, there 
are more frequent manifestations of mob spirit than in 
peace. It takes the form of a spy mania or an anti-enemy 
mania rooted in absurd denunciations or even petty per- 
secutions for trivial reasons. A man fails to hear the 
strains of a national anthem and he is attacked by a pre- 
sumed patriot whose only claim to patriotism is better hear- 
ing and louder talk. It is part of war folly. Yet this 
mob spirit is not confined to times of war. It is still 
with us. It may run to words only but it always runs wild. 
In the current Harper’s Katherine Fullerton Gerould 
analyzes it very searchingly. This writer believes it is 
weakening the foundation of real Americanism, in a very 
strange way too, for it is clamoring aloud that everything 
and everyone disagreeing with its tenets are un-American. 
Its present form in America is a small group but a 
loud group. In the press, or the legislative hall it shouts 
for a policy, and everyone American enough to disagree 
with the policy is dubbed un-American. The growth of 
such a spirit means of course the decay of Americanism 
and the ultimate failure of the greatest experiment in 
democratic government. Ordered freedom was the ideal 
of the founders of the Republic. It is the ideal of true 
Americanism. It means the rights of minorities as well 
as majorities, the greatest amount of individual freedom 

compatible with the welfare of the entire body politic. 
This spirit which is Americanism is the antithesis of 
mob spirit. Americanism is constructive, it makes for 
freedom and not for license, it visualizes all citizens and 
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not a group. It is not a matter of blood or heritage but 
of principle. Flattering indeed it is to tell a group that 
their ancestors were schooled in democratic government, 
but telling even this does not make them better Americans. 
The blood of their ancestors has turned to dust, the blood 
in their own veins flames into passion and speaks in mob 
spirit as shamefully as any other blood. 

Not blood but Church, home and school have the mak- 
ing of Americans, for they have the molding of men and 
women as their task. Until principle rules passion, you 
cannot have Americanism, you cannot crush mob spirit. 
It is the reign of principle that is the desideratum in mod- 
ern America. Then mob spirit will disappear and ordered 
freedom will prevail. 


President Harding and Religion 

A® everybody realizes religion is in a bad way, not 

only in the United States, but also, and perhaps 
especially, in other parts of the world too This may come 
as a surprise to emotional folk who have preserved their 
simplicity to such an extent that they still believe the war- 
stories of propagandists paid to play upon their cred- 
ulity. Such people tell how the pious Tommies were pro- 
tected by an angel at Mons, and persist in speaking of the 
tremendous religious revival that has taken place in 
France. But the plaifi fact is, religion has declined to an 
alarming extent and morals have followed on after it. 
True, there is hope of better conditions, for men have 
begun to realize the need of God, and that is the first step 
towards improvement. How sincere and deep seated is 
this realization, is clear from President Harding’s letter to 
the “ Jewish Jubilee Dinner,” in which he says: “ 

I had hoped to take part in this commemoration because it seemed 
to afford occasion for saying some things which have been much 
in my thoughts of late. One of the marvels of humanity’s story 
has been the strength and persistence of the Jewish faith and the 
continuing influence and power of the Jewish people. I cannot 
but feel that these things are in large measure owing to the 
Hebrew conception of a personal God and of the individual ac- 
countability of men and women. There is evident almost every- 
where in the world the need for a restoration of the soul of re- 
ligious devotion; for individual consecration to that ideal of re- 
ligion which recognizes it as able to give something that neither 
patriotism nor civic virtue can ever afford. The human race, or 
certainly great and potential sections of it, has been getting away 
from its religious moorings. It needs a revival of the sincere 
conception of personal relationship of God to man and of man to 
God; a restoration of faith in the fundamentals that are eternal. 

These are admirable words and altogether true. But 
where will men surely find the saving doctrine, the “ re- 
ligious moorings,” “ the fundamentals that are eternal ” ? 
Unmindful of St. Peter’s warning, they have sought for 
them in Scripture, privately interpreted, and their search 
has resulted in over 200 warring sects with diverse doc- 
trines. Nor do the different Protestant Churches make 
pretense to doctrinal certainty. Quite the contrary, they 
scorn the dogma of infallibility in faith and morals. In- 
deed, it is not uncommon for one or other of their leaders 
to assert that no one. whatsoever his office in his respec- 
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tive Church may be, can or may speak for the Church 
as a whole. Thus Dr. Hodges in his work entitled “The 
Episcopal Church” wrote: ‘“ Nobody may speak for the 
Episcopal Church. One of its characteristics is hospita- 
ble inclusion of different people.” 

Once again, where will man find for a certainty the 
“ religious moorings ” without which religion is an evan- 
escent sentiment? Not in the Bible, privately inter- 
preted; not in an infallible Protestant Church, for there 
is none such. Yet there must be a teacher to guide us in 
the way, for Christ has put upon us the obligation of 
holding fast to His doctrine, an impossible task if we do 
not know the truth for certain. Where, then, can this 
infallible teacher be? There is but one Church which 
claims and vindicates that office. 


The Modern Home 
O much has been written about the younger genera- 
tion that it is a relief to find an article or a story that 
places the responsibility for the younger generation where 
it belongs. And it belongs on the modern home, for the 
modern home is the starting point of the younger gen- 
eration. The modern stage, book, picture and school have 
all come in for a share of blame for the lapses of our 
young people. All of these are influences for good or for 
bad. But they are not starting points, and as influences 
they are proportionate to the influence of the starting point 
of human life. Writers in the literatures of the past and 
the present ever come back in their thought cycles to vis- 
ualizing life as a race. And the starting point paradoxi- 
cally is the winning point of nearly every race. 

The modern home has lost sight of that very important 
truth. It very often looks to the school as the starting 
point. The child becomes difficult or recalcitrant and the 
modern home breathes freely with the remark: ‘Well, 
next year the school will solve the problem.” The fact is 
the school can do no such thing, for the school presupposes 
the starting point. It may partially succeed in working 
against a bad start, but its work is continually weakened 
and in most instances the result is failure. Then the mod- 
ern home does the expected thing and blames the school 
for a wrecked character. American teachers are all 
wrong, and American educational methods are out of date. 
They are; for the first and all-important teacher has shirked 
duty, and every succeeding method following the wrong 
start is working on shifting sand. Our whole educational 
system is out of date when it is expected to substitute 
school for home. 

The modern home is often a beautiful thing to look at 
from the outside. In city after city throughout this vast 
continent and along the quiet countryside, beauty or wealth 
or simplicity or grandeur proclaims the outside of the 
modern home. But it is the inside that counts. For from 
the inside come the men and women of tomorrow who 
will form the blood and sinew and soul of the nation. 
What forces are working from within, what example is 
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dominant within? “That subtle and evasive thing we call 
atmosphere is an immense element in the formation of the 
inner life of the developing child. The spirit of the home 
is a thousand times more important than the explicit rules 
and commands that are enjoined,” declares Rufus 
Jones in the current Bookman. Quite true, and well to 
remember in evaluating the much-discussed younger gen- 
eration. Home atmosphere does not necessarily imply 
wealth, or social standing or even great intellectual attain- 
ments. It does imply principle and character. These are 
its essential elements. 


A Coal Company with a Soul 
RGANIZED labor in the United States is gradually 
feeling its way in many different directions. Its 
banking ventures have been highly successful. Its con- 
sumers’ cooperatives have also opened a new field of enter- 
prise. The announcement, however, in the midst of the 
great coal crisis, of the creation of a “ coal company with 
a soul” on the part of a group of locomotive engineers 
brings a new labor development to the notice of the public. 
We are inclined to be somewhat cautious in accepting 
on their face value all the claims made by companies or 
corporations “ with a soul.” The evidence before us in 
the present instance is confined to the statements made by 
the promoters of the new undertaking, but the plans out- 
lined by them are certainly sufficiently interesting to merit 
consideration. Control of over 6,000 acres of the best 
coal-mining property, we are told, has been acquired by 
these workers in Boone County, West Virginia, on the 
Coal River. They have formed a company to be known 
as the Coal River Collieries and are seeking to work out 
the coal prcblem by making “ men instead of money ” the 
basis of their industrial system. 

What naturally interests us in the first place is their 
method of organization and financing. We find that no 
salaries are to be paid to directors, there is to be no 
watered stock and no over-capitalization, which today is 
the bane of our coal industry. No preferred stock, even, is 
to be issued. All the stock is sold exclusively to locomo- 
tive engineers and to their friends. The amount that any 
single worker can buy is strictly limited ; it may not exceed 
fifty shares in all, each share priced at one hundred 
dollars. Hundreds of locomotive engineers throughout 
the country, we are informed, have already subscribed to 
the $2,000,000 capital stock, and the money is being put 
into the development of the property. 

Higher wages, it is claimed, are paid to the miners by 
these fellow-workers who engage their service than by 
the neighboring operators. The very first step has been 
“to lay out a model mining village with handsome little 
homes, schools, church, store, amusement building, pure 
water, thorough sanitation, and all the facilities of a small 
city.” Cattle and pigs are not allowed to roam at large in 
the streets and “even the windows and doors have been 
screened at the expense of the company to keep out sum- 
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mer insects.” The same care has been taken with the 
equipment of the plant itself. The best mechanical engi- 
neers have been called in and the construction and equip- 
ment of the mines have been turned over to them, for the 
locomotive engineers appreciate to the full the value of 
modern automatic appliances. 

The output of the mines is to be marketed as directly 
as possible, in retail yards organized by local groups of 
railway men in the various cities of the country. Such 
auxiliary coal yards, it is stated, are even now being 
planned by locomotive engineers and their friends in 
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several cities of Ohio and Michigan. “ They will receive 
coal from their own company in carload lots, direct from 
the mine pits, and will distribute it to the consumers with 
the maximum efficiency and at the lowest possible cost.” 
Surely a consummation greatly to be desired. 

It rests of course with the locomotive engineers to 
investigate thoroughly the soundness of this enterprise 
and the credentials of its sponsors, but the undertaking 
itself is another interesting evidence of the mental alert- 
ness of the workers and of the constructive efforts made 
by them to solve industrial problems. 


Literature 


An American Priest Poet 

‘ § Beppe and Other Poems” is a small volume 

of some fifty poems, for the most part brief lyrics, 
which recently entered the crowded marts of books with 
the gentle and fastidious air of an unaccustomed visitant. 
Discerning eyes will quickly note its distinction and offer 
it a welcome. It should be an object of lively interest 
especially to everyone who is watching the growth of an 
American Catholic literature. The singing voice and soul 
are accidents of nature even in highly civilized com- 
munities, and seem to have the best chance of appearing 
where the community is most numerous. The pusillus 
grex, that ever small minority which strives to preserve 
spiritual vision in a gross world, cannot hope to compete 
with outlying hordes in the production of the particular 
kind of genius or talent which weaves thought and speech 
into the texture of music. Now and then in varying 
measure the natural gift will manifest itself in the “ little 
flock,” enlisting the sense of visible and audible beauty on 
the side of the supreme invisible realities. Such a mani- 
festation is somewhat of an event and a sort of natural 
grace. 

The author of “Cloister and Other Poems” is the 
Very Reverend Charles L. O’Donnell, the Provincial 
Superior of the Congregation of the Holy Cross. In the 
late war he was a chaplain with the American forces in 
France, Italy, Austria and Istria. He had been for many 
years professor of poetry in the University of Notre 
Dame where his sane and infectious enthusiasm for the 
fine things in literature helped to make Notre Dame a 
centre of wide literary influence. As a member of the 
staff of the Ave Maria and an occasional contributor to 
literary periodicals, he may be said to have enforced 
his precepts with example. It would not be rational or 
spiritual to sympathize with Wordsworth’s begrudging 
mood when he saw Faber giving up literature for the 
Church. Still, one can wish ruefully that administrative 
work in a Religious Congregation were more conducive 
to the exercise of the creative gift. 

It is hard to foresee a time when this little volume will 


not be thought worthy of representation in any discrim- 
inating anthology of Catholic contributions to the poetry 
of America. It is the work of a true poet with intimate 
recognitions of the poets of all time and a passionate joy 
in reading the higher meanings of life and nature. If the 
voiume appear too slender, the reader cannot help feeling 
that the smallness of the output has been due more to the 
stern suppressions practised by the author rather than to 
meagerness of inspiration. The art of Father O’Donnell 
is a disciplined art, self-watchful and aristocratic, careful 
not to offend by the obvious or the slouchy in thought or 
sentiment or phrase. 

It must not be concluded that the art here is cryptic or 
frozen. As a rule it is easy and clear and warm with life. 
Witness the simplicity of the opening stanzas of the most 
excellent “ Ballad of Saint Christopher ”: 


When from the eyes of the blind man 
The seals of darkness broke, 

He saw men walking, as trees, he said, 
That was the word he spoke: 

Well, of all God’s men and trees, I think, 
Christopher walked, an oak. 


He towered like the forest giant 
Above a sheltered town, 

His hair such a weight of foliage 
As the summer has for crown, 

And from a height of heaven 
His eyes like stars looked down. 


Father O’Donnell has no caddish disdain for popular 
forms of verse. His “ A Road of Ireland ” shows he can 
use them, if he wishes, with originality and distinction. 
The reader may wonder what particular virtue there can 
be in the road from Killybegs to Ardara, calling for cele- 
bration in the easy lilt of song by a poet whose delight is 
to evoke rhythms of a subtler and finer music. The rich 
place-names of Ireland, so attractive to poets, are accepted 
as an explanation until the last stanza when justification 
comes with the force of sudden and charming surprise : 


Well, time will have its fling with dust, it is the changeless law, 
But this I like to think of, whatever may befall: 
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When she came up from Killybegs and he from Ardara 
My father met my mother on the road, in Donegal. 


In quite a different vein, and more characteristic of the 
prevalent style, is “ Forgiveness.” It may be taken as a 
fair example of the author’s two most striking qualities, 
the depth and intensity of his feeling, and the virile sub- 
duals imposed by art and a high philosophy of life. 


Now God be thanked that roads are long and wide, 
And four far havens in the scattered sky: 
It would be hard to meet and pass you by. 


And God be praised there is an end of pride, 
And pity only has a word to say, 
While memory grows dim as time grows gray. 


For, God His word, I gave my best to you, 
All that I had, the finer and the sweet, 
To make—a path for your unquiet feet. 


Their track is on the life they trampled through ; 
Such evil steps to leave such hallowing. 
Now God be with them in their wandering. 


The very restraint in this poem is eloquent of passion. It 
is an excellent instance of that finest of all fine effects in 
art in which words are made to serve as a veil for feelings 
in the very process of disclosing them. 

It is to be feared that better selections could have been 
made for the purpose of conveying a more just impression 
of the rich variety and great literary merit of “ Cloister 
and Other Poems.” There are war poems here, not of the 
conventional kind, epigrams after the manner of Crashaw, 
dainty miniature pieces exquisitely reminiscent of the 
Giotto-like simplicity and quaintness of the anonymous 
Catholic poems of devotion of pre-Reformation days, and 
poems embodying priestly experiences in terms of a bold 
intimacy which only childlike faith and scorn of worldly 
doubt could muster. 


I kiss my amice, and fold it close, 
Remembering what Saint John 
Arriving at the sepulchre 

Wrote that he looked upon. 


And again, when his subject is “ The Paten,” 


A little golden cradle 

It waits for Mary’s Son, 

Until my words give birth to Him, 
Each day’s Expected One. 


Father O’Donnell’s sonnets are so good that it is hard 
to pass them by in selecting excellencies for a review neces- 
sarily brief. The rich sad music of “O Twilight Hour,” 
with its skilfully varied refrains, haunts us accusingly for 
being omitted. It is perhaps enough to say that poetry like 
this comes to us oftener from Catholics across the sea 
than from domestic sources. It strives not without 
success, after that old-world tone of traditional culture and 
conscious spirituality which seems so difficult of attain- 
ment in our material greatness. 

James J. Daty, S.J. 
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ORIENS EX ALTO 
Thou art our East, our Dawn! 
A while since lingered night, 
Insentient of light; 
Now, suddenly, 
The clouds are sped, withdrawn 
Before the shafts of Thine effulgency. 
Thou comest young and fair, invincible, alone. 
Thou comest swift and meek, 
The Word obedient to the word we speak. 
From stone to altar stone 
Thou leapest, as the sun from peak to peak. 
And even as the sun Thou comest in 
At dusky window and at narrow door, 
Thou seekest evermore 
All them that languish in the dark and cold, 
Thou findest even me, beset with sin, 
Thou dost transmute to gold 
The trumpery of this place, 
This heart that seeks its Dayspring at Thy Face. 
: BLtancHE Mary KE tty. 


REVIEWS 


Nights and Days on the Gypsy Trail. By Irvinc Brown. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $3.00. 


“The scope of the present work,” says the author, “is not to 
give information regarding the Gypsy race . . . but to intro- 
duce you as a friend to some of the many Gypsies whom I have 
known intimately.” Naturally, we wish to know something about 
the people to whom we are to be introduced, so Mr. Brown pro- 
ceeds to give us a detailed picture of Gypsy character. However, 
after traveling with him from city to city in Spain, we own to no 
“unconfessed longing ‘to chuck it all’ and become a Gypsy.” A 
martyr-like picture of Francisco Ferrer “the teacher of children 

. who had fought the ignorance and poverty that breeds the 
slum” is misleading. The description of the Moorish dance at 
Tangiers is, to say the least, in bad taste, while the narrative 
of some incidents on a railway journey gives us an exhibition 
of slap-stick comedy and vulgarity that cause us to marvel at 
the different glasses through which are viewed the Gitanos and 
their gentile enemies. It leads us to ask ourselves what credence 
may we give this new Boswell of the Gypsy? P. M. F. 





Principles of Social Psychology. By James Micke, WiILLIAMs, 
B.D., Ph.D. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $5.00. 

To determine the motives that actuate men in social life is the 
purpose of this book. In every department of social activity, in 
industry, in politics, in the professions, in the ecclesiastical life 
and in the educational world, the author finds as the result of his 
analysis that leaders are still moved more by egoistic rivalry than 
by emulation in the service of the common good. Social psy- 
chology is defined by him as “the science of the motives of people 
living in social relations.” His analysis of these motives in our 
modern employers and workers is made with great acumen. His 
ideals, too, in regard to industrial relations are based upon the 
common welfare. It is not his purpose to point out any concrete 
solution of our economic problems. His work consists rather in 
tracing the conflict of interests and noting the interplay of such 
motives as rivalry, domination, fear or sympathy. His analysis 
of ecclesiastical conditions may fit Protestantism but cannot be 
accepted by the Catholic. It is essentially false in its rejection 
of dogma and in its association of this with reaction and with 
capitalistic domination. Similarly we cannot approve of the spirit 
underlying his treatment of sex relations. The Catholic viewpoint 
upon this and other important topics seems never to have come 
within his ken. J. H. 
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The Maintenance of Peace. By S. C. Vesta. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The volume in hand is first an historical review of the world- 
old problems of domestic and international peace; and secondly, 
but primarily, an attempted proof of a thesis in defense of “ The 
Balance of Power” as the only solution of the question of peace 
between nations. 

As a popularization of a particular phase of history, the book 
is not without its merits: for it sets forth a general review of 
the history of the wars, which have had any bearing on world 
dominion, from the dawn of historic time down to the present 
era. Like many popularizers, however, concentrating, consciously 
or otherwise, on presenting someihing readable to their patrons, 
the author not infrequently is careless in his selection of sources 
and loose in his exposition of facts. It is from the second stand- 
point, in proof of the thesis in favor of “The Balance of Power” 
as a solu.ion of the peace problem, that the volume shows a 
more pronounced deficiency. Colonel Vestal has brought to his 
work, a supply of logic, often faulty; a predisposition to be 
more Darwinian than Darwin himself; a perverse understanding 
of Christ and Christianity, and an acid pen, too ready to heap 
an over-abundance of cutting invective upon all advocates of 
opposing views. Such a treatment will win few adherents from 
the ranks of the educated, without whose assistance little advance- 


ment towards a soluiion of the problem of world peace can be 
attained. P. A. M. 





A New History of Great Britain. By R. B. Mowat, M.A. 
New York: Oxford University Press. $3.50. 

The Westminster History of England. By RaLpH TANNER, 
M.A. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

There is much to commend in this “New History of Great 
Britain.” The style is interesting, the number of illustrations 
remarkable, the quotations from contemporary writing that are 
found in all parts of the volume are enlightening and make the 
book very readable, live and picturesque. The narrative ends, 
however, before the outbreak of the Great War, a serious defect 
in a history published in 1922. The praise given to the general 
make-up of the book, cannot be extended to the author’s treat- 
ment of religious questions. There is the insistence on the sepa- 
ration of the Church in England from Rome, almost from the 
beginning, a statement not founded on historical fact; “the re- 
jection of Papal jurisdiction by Henry VIII had been in line with 
the normal development of English policy and was not a violent 
shock at all”; “the Elizabethan Church of England goes back 
without any violent break to the Middle Ages and to Augustine,” 
are quotations impossible to prove. Again we meet the amazing 
statement that “in the Catholic Church divorce does not merely 
put an end to marriage, it declares the marriage to have been void 
from the beginning. Thus the divorce of Queen Katherine had 
the effect of making her daughter Mary illegitimate.” We are 
told, too, that Pope Adrian IV “presented” Henry II with 
Ireland, and that “ Newman’s historical and emotional sense took 
him to what was appealing to him more and more as the Church.” 
It were better to write a history of Great Britain wiihout men- 
tion of the Church or religion, if this be possible, than to give the 
reader the disiorted and unhistorical view found in the present 
book. 

The second book about England, is written especially for the boys 
of Westminster School. It stops at the end of the reign of Queen 
Victoria, though it, too, is published in 1922. The divisions into 
periods are good and there is a conciseness that is pleasing. It 
fails like the former book when treating of the Catholic Church 
for we are told that the original Church of England was indepen- 
dent of Rome, though no one seems to have realized it until the 
days of Henry VIII. It is stated that the Pope might have 
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annulled an ordinary marriage, but he could not act in the case of 
Henry without offending his most powerful supporters, Spain and 
Germany. There is at the end of every chapter a list of some 
of the novels which deal with the different periods. In matters of 
religion, the present history might well be placed among them. 
C.J. D. 


The Religion of the Primitives. By Monsignor A. Le Roy. 
Translated from the French by the Rev. Newton Thomson. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

Evolutionists have long looked on the “primitives” as their 
special prey. What the primitives did and held was bandied 
about on every lip, yet here, as everywhere else, real knowledge 
is unmasking false assertions. Only recently Rev. Dr. Kapper, 
S.V.D., by his scientifically accurate statements made from per- 
sonal observations robbed the evolutionists of their pet aborigines 
of Terra del Fuego, the Yamanas, Onas and Alakalufs. Hence 
it is with real pleasure that we welcome the English transla- 
tion of the scholarly work of Monsignor Le Roy. Beginning his 
African missionary career in 1877 he has had ample opportunity 
to gather and weigh much information about the Negrillos, 
Negritos, Bantus and Pygmies, all of whom are recognized 
primitives. His conclusions are clearly and progressively de- 
clared. Primitive man is not atheistic, not animistic, not com- 
munal in his marriage ties. Many of these tribes of primitives 
have God’s name continually on their lips. There are mists 
of course, and strange vagaries of thoughts and crude grasp- 
ings of God’s attributes and dark gropings amid semi-darkness 
but everywhere God is known and morality is recognized. Any- 
one who has the misfortune to listen to the lectures or read the 
books of so-called advanced thinkers who prate unconsciously 
of primitive man will find Monsignor Le Roy’s book a decidedly 
healthy, because truthful, antidote. It is an arsenal of hard, 
cold facts and deserves to be ranked alongside of Father P. L. 
Mill’s “Prehistoric Religion.” F. P. LeB. 


Man and the Cosmos. An Introduction to Metaphysics. By 
JoserpH ALEXANDER LEIGHTON, PuH.D., LL.D., Professor of Philos- 
ophy in the Ohio State University. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. $4.50. 

This work shows an extensive knowledge of the newer philo- 
sophic opinions. It is not, however, a mere compilation of doc- 
trines; it gives evidence of thought and ability. Dr. Leighton 
uses the word metaphysics in a wide sense, as meaning philosophic 
system. Thus each man’s metaphysics will be his attempt to 
understand and explain his relations to the world. The world is 
called the cosmos because it is not a haphazard succession of 
events nor a chance collection of objects, but one ordered whole 
with mutually related parts. 

The author is right in holding that experience gives us the 
beginning of philosophy, and in stating that the objects of our 
immediate perceptions have a real existence. He is right, too, in 
saying that we perceive not only things external to ourselves, but 
also our own feelings, thoughts, and purposes. But he seems to 
ignore direct intellectual perceptions. Hence he asserts the exist- 
ence of sensible qualities, but denies the existence of substances. 
An apple, to him, is not a substantial thing of such a size, shape, 
color, and taste, but it is a union of various qualities. Of course, 
it would follow that man’s body is a union of qualities coexistent 
in time and space, and man’s soul a succession of acts united by 
consciousness. Dr. Leighton teaches, indeed, that the soul is an 
“immaterial dynamic principle in the human self.” But then he 
tells us that “a series of feelings which is aware of itself is just 
what I mean by a self.” The author defends what may be called 
a moderate Empiricism, and does so with abiity; but he makes it 
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clear that Empiricism is not a system one should wish a Catholic 
to adopt, for it is at variance with reason and consequently with 
religion. J. F. D. 





Alcuin By E. M. Witmor-Buxton, F.R, Hist. S. New York: 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 

The prominence which is commonly given in historical text- 
books to the Renaissance of the fifteenth century is apt to 
make us forget that there were other revivals of learning, 
which preceded and made possible this fifteenth century 
Renaissance. The book under consideration is a timely reminder 
of this fact. It gives an illuminating picture of the sad plight 
of western civilization as a result of the Teutonic invasions and 
settlement in the fifth and following centuries, and then relates 
in a most interesting manner the untiring efforts of Charles the 
Great and Alcuin to bring about a revival of learning. The author 
is to be congratulated for having succeeded so well in keeping in 
the foreground the personality of his modest hero. This was no 
mean task when dealing with the minister of such a character 
as Charles the Great. On the other hand one may wonder if the 
last chapter bears out the assertion made on page 11 that “by his 
teaching and his writings he (Alcuin) also exercised a quite re- 
markably appreciable effect upon at least the two succeeding cen- 
turies and in a less apparent form, upon a much longer period.” 

P. J. M. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


A California Mission—The learned Franciscan historian of 
Catholic California, Father Zephyrin Englehardt, has added an- 
other book to his series on “the missions and missionaries of 
California.” “San Juan Capistrano Mission” is the title of the 
newest volume. The story unfolds itself pleasantly yet most ac- 
curately from “the preparation for foundation” down through 
days of stress and strain, of earthquake wreckage and of pinch- 
ing poverty until Divine services were interrupted in the old 
adobe church in 1891. Catholics owe a solid debt of gratitude to 
Father Englehardt for bringing out from dusty manuscripts these 
stories of heroic pioneers who planted and watered our Faith 
so well. 





Nature Books.—‘“In a Fishing Country” (Macmillan), by W. H. 
Blake, will appeal primarily to fishermen. Adventures with rod 
and reel are well told by a lover of the art of angling. The 
Canadian woods form the background for the stories——“A foot 
in England” (Knopf, $3.50), by W. H. Hudson, might well be 
styled a glorified guide book to some of the most charming and 
homelike villages in England. With Hudson as interpreter the 
heavens and the earth tell forth in a new language the glory of 
God. An occasional sentence would seem to warrant belief that 
he had no definite religious convictions and veered perilously 
near to animism. It may be hoped, however, that such an in- 
ference is unjustified. 





A Noble Life—“We are marking an anniversary of thirty-five 
years of continuous service in that most beautiful occupation, 
—guiding the mind of youth” are words we meet on the first 
page of “Essays and Studies in Honor of Margaret Barclay 
Wilson.” Teacher, physician, librarian and author, Dr. Wilson 
has endeared herself to generations of students at Hunter Col- 
lege and this sheaf of essays is a token of the esteem in which 
she has been held by pupils and fellow educators alike. The con- 
tents of the book are varied and interesting. There are con- 
tributions by such widely known educators as Helen Gray Cone, 
S. P. Capen, John W. Davis, W. I. Holland, Talcott Williams, 
Helen Tanzer and others of equal distinction. Quite fittingly, 
too, there is a very interesting paper by Dr. Annie Sturges Daniel 
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on the “Medical Education of Women in the United States.” 
The volume will serve not only as a memorial to a noble woman 
who has given her life to the service of others, but will also be 
an inspiration to many like her, for the gratitude of pupils reacts 
favorably on all teachers. 





Tolstoy.—When Father Hecker wrote that Bronson Alcott sat 
around and talked philosophy while his wife and children dil 
the work he seems to have etched a situation not uncommon 
among certain groups of “ serious thinkers.” The “ Autobiography 
of Countess Tolstoy” (Huebsch) is just such a book as Mrs. 
Alcott might have written had she been a Russian instead of a 
self-contained New Englander. The Countess thought, not un- 
reasonably, that a man who had declared “ service to his fellows ” 
to be the only thing which made life worth while ought to prac- 
tise what he preached, and begin the practise at home. Her 
efforts to participate in this service drew from the philosopher 
the complaint that he could no longer bear with his wife’s “ per- 
petual spying, eavesdropping, incessant complaining, and order- 
ing me about as her fancy takes her.” The book tells a story that 
is neither pleasant nor important. 





Life Stories.—Edward W. Bok, author of “The Americaniza- 
tion of Edward Bok,” has given us in “Two Persons” (Scrib- 
ners, $0.60), a tiny volume, the beautiful story of his pioneering 
grandparents and their sturdy virtues which they sought by pre- 
cept and example to leave as a heritage to their children——“ A 
Life Unveiled” (Doubleday), by “a child of the Drumlings,” is 
somewhat flat and unprofitable despite the effective introduction 
by the late John Burroughs, and the amusing descriptions of the 
various members of the Boston University Medical School. 
Granted that it is an intimate portrayal of the moods and fancies, 
from infancy to adult life of a country-bred girl, what possible 
good is served by spreading the account through 335 pages, when 
nothing notable or soul-stirring or specially ennobling is found 
in the entire confession?———“Some Distinguished Americans” 
(Harpers), by Harvey O’Higgins, is a book which will be read 
with interest and pleasure. Mr. O’Higgins is a polished writer, 
a clever story-teller, and he has done a clever thing in giving 
us a work of fiction that makes us doubt for a moment whether 
or not it is to be classed as fiction or cloaked biography. The 
hint that to reveal more in a certain sketch might lead to a suit 
for libel reminds us of Defoe’s preface to Robinson Crusoe, “The 
editor believes the thing to be a just history of fact; neither is 
there any appearance of fiction in it.” Mr. O’Higgins is at least 
as convincing as Defoe and we have no doubt that some readers 
have flattered themselves on their ingenuity in correctly naming 
the chief characters in this book of seven stories. 





Lands Old and New.—“Inca Land” (Houghton Mifflin, 
$5.00) by Hiram Bingham contains the account of expeditions 
conducted in 1911, 1912 and 1915 under the auspices of Yale 
University and the National Geographic Society to explore and 
map certain parts of Peru and make the ascent of Coropuna. 
The most noteworthy feature of Mr. Bingham’s exploration was 
the discovery of the old Inca city of Machu Picchu on a peak of 
the Andes. Buried beneath a jungle, its site inhabited by three 
families of wandering Indians, this city was found in a remarkably 
good state of preservation, temples, houses, streets and burial 
caves testifying to the high grade of civilization reached by its 
founders. “Inca Land” is well written and beautifully illustrated. 
—*“Secret History of the English Occupation of Egypt” 
(Knopf), by Wilfrid Scawen Blunt is the story of the Nationalist 
rising of 1882, told by an Englishman who was deeply sympathetic 
with Egyptian aspirations. It is the old story of secret diplomacy 
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and insincerity. European diplomats are revealed as actors in the 
drama of spoliation and aggression, making pretty pretenses about 
national honor and really playing blood stakes for national financial 
interests. Gladstone’s hypocrisy is plainly exposed in letters and 
documents. The “Secret History” first appeared in England in 
1907. This is the first American edition. Shortly before his death 
Blunt wrote to the publisher of the American edition: “ What 
could I have said more appropriate today than the few words 
which already stand as the preface to my first edition. 

What could I add to my words of grief and shame then uttered 
and repeated here. Let these stand for my new preface. My day 
is done.” It is a pleasure to note that before his day was fully 
done, the prodigal son who had strayed far from his religion 
came back to Holy Mother Church——In “Speaking of the 
Turks ” (Duffield, $1.75) Mufty-Zade K. Zia-Bey gives us an in- 
teresting and colorful picture of Turkish life and manners. In 
many things the defense offered by the author on behalf of Tur- 
key and the picture he draws of certain characteristics of Turkish 
life, will remove many prejudices. But the political, racial and 
religious ideals of the Turks, their tortuous diplomacy, their 
fanaticisin when roused to blood-heat, as often happened in the 
case of Armenia, have convincingly shown their opposition to all 
Western ideals. Well meant, no doubt, and written as an apologia 
for all things Turkish, the book glosses over some dark passages 
in Turkish history. 





Text Books.—““A New Geographical Reader—North America” 
(American Book Co.), by Frank G. Carpenter, is a splendid refer- 
ence for the teacher, more so than a text for the children. The re- 
vised edition makes this useful book even more useful——“Clerical 
Practise,” by W. L. Anderson, A. M. Ross and Z. C. Staples 
(American Book Co.), whose sub-title is “First Lessons in Busi- 
ness,” is intended to be an adjunct, if not a text book, in com- 
mercial courses such as are had in our high schools. Theory is 
adequately supported by practise exercises. The distinctive fea- 
ture of the book is that a youth is taken from before his entrance 
into employment through various positions he might be expected 
to fill in the course of a clerical career.——‘“Civic Science for 
the Home,” by G. W. Hunter and W. G. Whitman (American 
Book Co.), contains instruction on nearly every subject that af- 
fects the home and its environs from a material point of view. 
All the natural sciences are drawn upon in their relation to the 
home. Very much useful information is contained in the book 
which would be of advantage for the master of the house to know. 
The proper teaching of the text, however, would seem to pre- 
suppose great familiarity on the part of the teacher with all the 
sciences brought into play——Any one interested in the history 
of the Hebrews from 538 B. C., to the destruction of Jerusalem 
will be pleased with “A Neglected Era,” by Edith Ross Braley 
(E. P. Dutton and Company, New York). The narrative opens 
with the return of the exiles from Babylon and the birth of the 
last phase of the Jewish religion, to wit, Pharisaism. With the 
advent of the eagles of Titus the fate of David’s temporal king- 
dom is sealed. Not the least interesting part of the book are the 
chapters which discuss Jewish sects and schools, Hellenists and 
Romans, synagogue and Talmud, and last of all the old Testa- 
ment Canon, albeit the talented authoress’s point of view will not 
prove entirely acceptable to the Catholic or the orthodox Hebrew. 





Essays.—“To Tell You the Truth” (Dutton, $1.90), by Leonard 
Merrick, comes with a title to pique the curiosity of the idle 
eye. To a mind overburdened by the writings of the leaders of 
“modern thought,” “To Tell You the Truth,” acts as a literary 
shower-bath. You know you are reading something more than 
the production of a “distinguished novelist.” He never digresses 
uselessly, but he is single-eyed in his soarings. There is no 
crescendo, no blinding brilliancy about Merrick; instead, the soft 
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simple melody that has answering vibration in the heart of the 
sympathetic listener, exquisitely harmonious———“Prejudices” 
(Knopf) is Mr. Mencken’s third book with this title. It is filled 
with unadulterated “I say sos” on every conceivable subject in 
Heaven, on earth and under the earth. The author impresses 
one as a man of little definite information from which to draw 
conclusions and of no ability, natural or acquired, to draw correct 
conclusions, granted definite information. He strikes silly little 
poses which are supposed to be authoritative-——-A new edition 
of “Ireland’s Literary Renaissance” (Knopf), by Ernest Boyd, 
brings the survey of Anglo-Irish literature up to the present day. 
Some of the writers studied by Mr. Boyd deserve much stronger 
condemnation than they receive. This is particularly true of Mr. 
James Joyce whose “Ulysses” neither sound art nor common 
morality can justify. The author writes admirably but does not 
seem to understand the soul of Catholic Ireland or to realize 
that much of the Anglo-Irish literature he praises is conceived 
in opposition to the highest ideals of the Irish people——The 
Reynolds Publishing Co. has issued a collection of interesting 
talks “ On Love, Marriage and Other Perils” ($1.00), by “ Uncle 
Henry,” an anonymous writer with whom the readers of Collier’s 
Weekly are familiar. In the form of genial satire the author 
dispenses a great deal of sound wisdom on the most recent political, 
social, and moral questions. Rich humor pervades the talks as a 
whole, while there is much sparkling wit in the details. 





Fiction.—“McCarty Incog” (McBride, $1.75), by Isabel Os- 
trander, is as spell-binding as its predecessors. Detective Mc- 
Carty and his otherself Fireman Riordan develop into an in- 
teresting plot when they meet the narrow-minded constable of 
Cape Cod. The dialogues are witty and interesting. 

“Going Home” (Kilner), by Eliza Martin, has been reissued 
some forty years after its first appearance. There is a bit too 
much of sentimental piety in the book. 

“A St. Luke of the 19th Century” (Longmans, $2.00), by Mrs. 
Russell Barrington, is not a modern novel. It has all the at- 
mosphere of the mid-Victorian age. There are ever so many 
charming people who live in the country, and attend weddings 
amid most beautiful scenery, and one’s nice sensibilities are never 
ruffled in the least. 

“Perfect Behavior” (Doran), by Donald Ogden Stewart, will 
be joyfully welcomed by many a person living today in “coun- 
terpane loud.” It is a sprightly book, graceful and full of life 
—yet not boisterous: filled with happy turns and humorous 
subtle commentary that compel an appreciative grin and leave no 
inward squirming because of the bad taste of the antics. It 
would be peculiarly appreciated by convalescents. 

“The Yellow Pirates” (Black), consists of a series of adven- 
tures with boys as the heroes with a deal of information thrown 
in. Each story is complete in itself. Mr. John Finnemore is to 
be congratulated for writing real live boys’ stories without being 
lurid. 

“The Red Runners” (Stewart Kidd, $2.00) are stories sup- 
posed to be written by a boy, the secretary of a boys’ club, hence, 
they are signed: Seckatary Hawkins. One is bewildered at the 
start, for the reader is expected to know something of the char- 
acters before he begins the volume. The book may be of local 
interest to the people of Cincinnati for whom it was originally 
published in the Cincinnati Enquirer, but we very much doubt 
that it will fascinate the general public, and especially the boy 
readers. 

“The Baron of the Barrens” (Dorrance, $1.75), by Will J. 
Bloomfield, is rather a good book, and deserves quite a sale. 
The plot while not very new in its general outlines has a few 
new twists in its evolving. However, the plot is secondary to the 
characters who are well drawn. The backwoodsmen of Nubbin 
Ridge stand out vividly before us, and their humor is irresistible. 
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“The Captive Herd” (Crowell), by J. Murray Atkin, is the 
story of an egoist bent on attaining success. Big business deals 
enter into the plot, and a young Canadian girl is the hero’s salva- 
tion. In his moment of defeat the egoist realizes that he cannot 
fight life’s battle alone and apart from human society. 

“Overlooked” (Houghton, $1.75), by Maurice Baring, has a 
plot within a plot or more plainly a novel within a novel. The 
scene is laid at a French watering place. The characters there 
furnish the visitor Rudd the material for the inner novel, but 
we fail to find any great interest displayed or evolved. 


Sociology 


The Requisite of Service 


T is clear that we must have some effective provision 

for centers of sociability and instruction, entertainment 
and physical exercise for Catholic young men under Cath- 
olic auspices. In a former article some of the elements 
of this modern need were detailed and discussed. There 
is, however, one point of so great importance that it de- 
mands an article all toitself. It stands at the very threshold 
of the question of Catholic centers, and it must be squarely 
dealt with in any honest discussion of the subject. Briefly 
put, the point is this: The success or failure of a single 
center or of a whole system of centers for Catholic young 
men will depend on the kind and degree of service which 
they render. , 

At first glance the statement seems perhaps painfully 
obvious. It is in the nature of things. Yet the many full 
or partial failures which have “strewn the land” in the 
exaggerated phrase quoted before, “with the ruins of 
Catholic centers,” came for the most part from a neglect 
of this seemingly obvious truth. Instead of providing 
carefully the precise sort of service that the Catholic young 
men of that vicinity needed, the promoters of these van- 
ished enterprises provided something else, which to them 
seemed better, or which was easier to offer, or which they 
considered the Catholic young men ought to have. They 
failed to provide then the required service, the young 
folk fell away in their attendance, and the enterprises 
went the way of many a well meant work, down the broad 
road that is paved with good intentions. 

Put in another way the case is this: Give the average 
Catholic young man what he desires and needs in the way 
ef lodging, sociability, exercise, education, play, amuse- 
ment, in the way that he desires it, and at a price that he 
can afford to pay, and he will continue his attendance. The 
best of Catholic influence may be brought to bear upon 
him. He may be safeguarded from alien organizations, he 
may be effectively encouraged to be a good Catholic and 
a good citizen. The attraction of the sort of service he 
needs, at a rate that he can easily afford to pay, will bring 
him and hold him. The fact that all this is done under 
Catholic auspices will be an added motive to him for at- 
tending, if he is already a good Catholic. If he is not 
strong in faith, he will come for the service and may then 
be inspired with loyalty to the Church. Service, however, 
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is the means of drawing and holding the young man. Once 
secured and kept within reach by right service, all good 
influences may be brought to bear upon him. This may 
seem a bald and crude manner of looking at the subject, 
but we must take human nature as it is and use the means 
that are proportioned to our purpose. Too often it has 
been fondly thought that to label an enterprise “ Catholic 
Young Men’s Club” was enough to secure the support 
of the young men for whom it was intended. When the 
young men, finding the surroundings unpleasant, the ser- 
vice mediocre, the rules too strict, the proceedings weari- 
some, quietly absented themselves and went elsewhere to 
seek for recreation, it was realized too late that the mere 
name: “ Catholic” is not reason enough to draw the con- 
stant and faithful attendance of young men, unless to that 
name is joined a worthy service. Religious enterprises can 
indeed claim from Catholics a measure of support on the 
grounds of duty, but Catholic centers must justify their 
claim to patronage by deserving it. 

In many places there will be, it is true, a group of faith- 
ful young men whose attendance at a Catholic center will 
not depend on the service offered, but who will come and 
persevere merely for the sake of the name—* Catholic.” 
But these are usually not the ones for whose aid the Cath- 
olic center is chiefly intended. They are rather the most 
sterling and exemplary young men of the parish, the ones 
whose influence and example would indeed be precious for 
the less zealous and less fervent youths, who might be got 
to come in their turn by the prospect of getting the service 
which they desire. 


There are, generally speaking, two ways in which this 
service may be assured in Catholic centers, and only two. 
One is to secure a person, who will give all or most of his 
time to the work of managing the center and who has the 
natural gifts and the acquired skill to direct its workings 
so as to make it attractive to young men. Sometimes one 
finds a young priest with the time and the talents for this, 
and then the center which he directs becomes a by-word 
for popularity and success. But it must be noted that the 
coincidence, so to call it, or the providential meeting of 
these qualities and this opportunity in the person of a 
young priest is not always to be looked for. The priestly 
vocation brings with it no guarantee of success in organi- 
zation, and there are so many works awaiting the pastor of 
souls that the material cares of a Catholic center are often 
too much for him, even if he has the talent to direct one. 

The alternative, and sometimes it is the only practical 
one, is to employ a paid and trained lay secretary to man- 
age the center. Perhaps it would be well to add a signifi- 
cant adjective to each of these qualifications, and to say a 
well paid and well trained lay secretary. The advantages 
of a paid and full-time worker in such a position as this as 
against the volunteer, are too many to develop just now. 
Suffice it to say that while the volunteer is distracted and 
occasional in his service, the professional is constant and 
concentrated, because his livelihood comes from the work 
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he is engaged in, and he does not have to think of any 
other occupation. Again the professional worker has a 
store of experience, a knowledge of methods, which the 
casual efforts of volunteer workers do not ensure. Finally, 
one can select a paid worker from among many applicants, 
while volunteer workers must usually be had on the spot 
and may not be changed if their work is not effective as the 
paid worker may, and replaced by. some one else brought 
from a distance because of his special fitness for the 
situation. 


This is not a disparagement of volunteer workers, who ~ 


are most useful, not to say necessary for the success of a 
Catholic center. With a well paid and well trained full- 
time worker in charge, the volunteers will have a steadi- 
ness and consistency in their efforts which undirected, vol- 
unteer effort cannot give. 

But the question will naturally arise: How are these 
conditions actually to be met as matters now stand with 
our Catholic young folk? Granted that the Catholic cen- 
ters are necessary, that for their success they must give 
attractive service, that this service requires well paid and 
well trained workers, how is the average parish or even 
the average city to provide such a center as is required, 
and find and pay a worker competent to make it a suc- 
cess? The question is a fair one, but it cannot be 
auswered in a few words. Suffice it to say that enough 
successful experiments have been tried, and enough experi- 
ence has been gained for the answering of the question, 
though it cannot be answered in the same way for all locali- 
ties and for a number of places cannot as yet be answered 
at all. Where the circumstances are favorable, however, 
and the work can be begun, it seems a duty of the leaders 
of our Catholic laity to take the work in hand. 

We referred in a former article to the fact, shown by 
rather careful researches, that 150,000 Catholic young men 
are at present in the Y. M. C. A. At least 500,000 
more are more or less desperately in need of a Catholic 
organization to do for them what that association does or 
strives to do for young men in general. The foundation 
of such: an association has been laid in the Catholic Young 
Men’s Association, which received the unanimous approval 
of the Hierarchy given at their annual meeting in a 
resolution which recommended that the plans of the 
C. Y. M. A. should be put in practise. The first object of 
this association is the encouragement of Catholic centers 
organized along the lines of service. It has so far re- 
ceived the adhesion of the Catholic Young Men’s Institute, 
Atlantic jurisdiction and of the Catholic Young Men’s 
National Union. This last renewed its adhexence at the 
recent enthusiastic convention in Wilmington. 


It remains to put actively in practise what has been 
planned and approved. This will require widespread 
cooperation and united effort. It is of extreme importance 
to solve the problem of Catholic centers in action. Reasons 
we have in plenty. What we require in this, as in other 











lines of effort, is effective action. Only from the self- 
sacrifice and earnestness of many Catholics working to- 
gether can this be supplied, 


Epwarp F. Garescuf, S.J. 


Education 


The Making of the Surgeon 


N the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal of Septem- 
ber 14, 1922, there appeared an article entitled “ The 
Heritage and Reckoning of the Surgeon,” written by a 


distinguished Catholic physician, Dr. Michael Fallon, of * 


Worcester, Mass. It has since been published in pamphlet 
form and will thus carry to distant circles the valuable les- 
sons it contains. While addressed to physicians and sur- 
geons of every faith, Dr. Fallon’s message is especially 
timely for those Catholic physicians, who today more than 
ever are called upon to fulfil their almost priestly func- 
tion. He does not believe that there is any royal road 
to the equipment of the competent and perfect surgeon. 
The road is the steep and difficult road that leads to the 
shrines of science and art. The presiding spirits of these 
hallowed temples seem to have built them on purpose on 
mountain crests, remote from beaten paths, accessible only 
to the climber whom no weariness or difficulty can turn 
back. Access to them is the prize of years of struggle, 
during which the soul expands through the very forces it 
exerts, and the mental vision is broadened. By the nature 
of his profession, the surgeon is called to deal with one 
of the most startling mysteries to be met with in life, the 
mystery of suffering. He deals with it in visible and 
palpable form. He will not understand it completely un- 
less he studies it in the light of man’s origin and nature, 
of his destiny and of the hereafter. Fully to realize its 
significance and to explain its purpose in the plan of the 
Creator, the Catholic surgeon must know the principles 
in which we are taught to look for its cause. All this im- 
poses upon him the obligation of laying the foundations 
of a solid course of philosophy. 

The surgeon like the priest comes into the circle of the 
family in a more intimate way than almost any other 
being. The poorest and the humblest, as well as the high- 
est and wealthiest, give him their confidence. That con- 
fidence he must deserve. He himself must feel that he is 
adequately equipped for his difficult and sacred tasks. 
Hence, Dr. Fallon believes, first of all, in long and effec- 
tive preparation. According to him the surgeon must be 
acquainted with the operations of the mind, and have mas- 
tered the principles of logic. That is evident, for he is 
called upon to think rapidly at times, in the sudden train 
wreck, for instance, the disastrous accident in the mine 
or on the crowded street, when he must try to save vic- 
tims from death or life-long suffering. He may do in- 
calculable harm if he does not think accurately. He must 
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be a sympathetic student of human nature; of the at- 
tributes and operations of the soul; a psychologist, with a 
grasp of the principles of that noble science so much stud- 
ied today, so often misunderstood by some of its ex- 
ponents. 

To these the physician must add a study of literature, 
of science and mathematics. He must follow such a course 
as is given in our Catholic colleges, comprising a mastery 
of Latin and Greek for which the Massachusetts surgeon 
still holds an old-fashioned but praise-worthy regard. 
“Right practise requires abundant knowledge,” says Dr. 
William Welch, quoted by Dr. Fallon, “ nowhere more so 
than in medical practise.” And again Dr. Welch says: 
“The social position of the medical man and his influ- 
ence in the community depend to a considerable extent 
upon his preliminary education and general culture.” The 
words of the Worcester surgeon and of the dean of Ameri- 
can medical educators are but a comment on the words 
of Bishop Spalding, that the physician who is not also a 
scholar may be more or less of a successful practitioner, 
“but his influence will be confined, his methods mechanical 
and his interests narrow.” ‘‘ The more accomplished the 
specialist,” adds the American prelate, “the greater the 
need of the control which philosophic culture gives.” 
Apropos of this point Dr. Osler declared: “No one 
can have watched the successive groups of young men 
pass through the special schools without profoundly re- 
gretting the haphazard, fragmentary character of their pre- 
liminary education.” 

Dr. Fallon has too high a regard for the dignity of the 


surgeon’s profession to confine the equipment needed by 


him to purely intellectual endowments, no matter how 
splendid they should be. He insists that he should be 
grounded in ethics. At no other time was insistence on 
the ethical and moral training of the surgeon more nec- 
essary than at present. Hence regret that Catholics have 
so few medical schools under their control in the United 
States. For too often in other universities or schools 
which Catholics preparing for a medical or surgical career 
must attend, they listen to teaching which sound ethics 
and Christian morality absolutely reject, 

As much almost as the priest, the doctor and the surgeon 
must be men of the highest character, with the fullest 
realization of the meaning of life, its sacredness and its 
obligations. The value then of sound ethical conduct, as 
well as of the highest standards of Christian morality, is 
admirably summed up, says Dr. Fallon, in an opinion of 
Chief Justice Rugg of the Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts, in the recent case of a physician found guilty of 
gross misconduct by the Board of Registration in Med- 
icine : ‘ Soundness of moral fiber to insure the proper use 
of medical learning is as essential to the public health as 
medical learning itself. Mere intellectual power and sci- 
entific achievement, without uprightness of character, may 
be more harmful than ignorance.” 

In his unpretentious but valuable article, Dr. Fallon out- 
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lines for us a genuine “ Religio Medici” and indirectly de- 
scribes what a genuinely Catholic surgeon and physician 
ought to be: From every point of view, from that of cul- 
ture and intellectual equipment, of manual dexterity and 


.technical training, from the standpoint of personal worthi- 


ness and moral character, they should be complete men. 
Few men have it as much in their power to exercise a 
strong and lasting influence on others. To a great extent, 
the science and the art of medicine and surgery, as Des- 
cartes foretold more than 250 years ago, have the making 
of civilization in their hands. The elimination of disease 
does not mean the moralization and the perfection of the 
race, for sin, its greatest enemy, is a thing of the will; 
and uprooting of sin needs more “the divine than the 
physician.” A sound body does not necessarily mean a 
clean heart. But a sound body means much for health 
and toil and labor and a joyous spirit, for peace and con- 
tentment, for the reign of material and social order. These 
in turn react upon civilization. 

Health is not holiness, nor must it be confused with it. 
But it is after that supernatural prerogative of the soul 
one of God’s choicest blessings. The surgeon and the 
doctor, who so often at the cost of ease and comfort and 
not infrequently in the midst even of danger, must work 
for the protection of health against the ills which flesh is 
heir to, are doing a work for which suffering humanity 
must be profoundly grateful. No one who remembers that 
there was a Divine Physician once whose gentle hands 
restored sight to the blind, and in the touch of whose gar- 
ments there was healing, will overlook the Scripture warn- 
ing: “Honor the physician for the need thou hast of 
him: for the most High God hath created him. For all 
healing is from God, and he shall receive gifts from the 
king. The skill of the physician shall lift up his head, and 
in the sight of great men he shall be praised” (Ecclus. 
xXxxvili, 1-3). 

But the honor which we are told to give to the phy- 
sician can only come to him, if the physician himself shows 
himself worthy of it. A Catholic can deserve it only 
when by his intellectual, technical and moral qualities he 
strives to emulate the great Catholic surgeons and phy- 
sicians of the past. In medicine and surgery, Catholics 
have been pioneers. From Guy de Chauliac and Vesalius, 
the fathers of modern surgery, from Morgagni, the father 
of modern pathology, to such noble figures as Auenbrug- 
ger, Laennec, Dominic Corrigan, O’Dwyer, and that John 
Benjamin Murphy of Chicago, whom such an authority as 
Sir Berkeley Moynihan calls one of the greatest surgeons 
of modern times, Catholics have been leaders in this noble 
science and life-saving art. Dr, Fallon has done good 
service to the young men of our day, the surgeons and 
physicians of tomorrow, by holding before them the ideals, 
for the attainment of which these masters made so many 


sacrifices. Joun C. Revittg, S. J. 



























































Note and Comment 


Brooklyn Parish Pupils 
in Essay Contest 


HE Woodrow Wilson Foundation recently offered 

two essay prizes for pupils of public and parish 
schools. In the Brooklyn district, from which the reports 
have reached us, more than 300 papers were submitted. 
Among the contestants were pupils from public high 
schools and from private schools. It is certainly note- 
worthy then that the fifteen papers judged most meritori- 
ous were by pupils of our Catholic schools. The three 
best essays selected from among these were by Cyril R. 
Carney of St. Francis’ Preparatory School, and by Alice 
Gallagher and Mary Stack, both of St. James’ Academy. 
There was but one Catholic member on the committee 
appointed to examine the papers. 





Daughters of the American Revolution 
Honor Priest-Explorer 


N January 19 the Spirit of Liberty Chapter of the 

Daughters of the American Revolution unveiled at 
Spanish Fork a memorial tablet erected to the memory of 
the priest-explorer Padre Escalante, who, says the Salt 
Lake Tribune, “looked down upon the waters of Utah 
Lake nearly three-quarters of a century before the hardy 
pioneers of Utah first pitched camp where Salt Lake City 
now stands.” The memorial is a giant “ gold” porphyry 
boulder, weighing six and a half tons, near whose top is 
inserted a bronze tablet with the inscription: 


ESCALANTE. 
A Spanish priest, the first white man to look upon this valley. 
Camped with his comrade beside the Spanish Fork, 
Sept. 23, 1776. 

Placed to perpetuate the memory of that event by Spirit of Liberty 
Chapter, Daughters of American Revolution, and City of 
Spanish Fork, 1922. 

Tho’ the Pathfinders Die, the Paths Remain Open 

The site of the boulder is as near as can possibly be 
ascertained to the spot on which Padre Escalante and his 
men made camp on the night of September 23, 1776, 
after they had just come over the mountains to the south 


and cast their first look upon Utah Lake. 





Important Conference of 
Catholic Bishops 


RESOLUTION to support the Catholic Church 

authorities and the Catholic people of Oregon in the 
defense of their constitutional rights and liberties was 
passed at the meeting of the Administrative Committee of 
the National Catholic Welfare Council recently held at 
Loyola University, Chicago. The attitude of the Bishops 
towards the amendment to the Oregon State law, com- 
pelling all children between the ages of eight and sixteen 
to attend the public schools, is thus described in the report 
issued by the N. C. W. C. News Service: 


It was the firm conviction of all present that the Oregon law, 
drawn up and passed under conditions and by methods almost 
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unbelievable, is a direct and vicious attack upon the fundamental 
liberty in State and Nation, upon liberty of education, parental 
rights, the rights of children, and property rights. It was also 
their firm conviction that it is contrary to the Constitution of the 
United States and the spirit arid traditions of the country from 
the Declaration of Independence down to the present time. Fur- 
thermore, the opinion was unanimous that true patriotism and 
public welfare are seriously injured by all legislation begotten of 
the spirit behind this law. 

The Administrative Committee voted unanimously that this leg- 
islation directly affected the freedom and vital interests of all edu- 
cation in private schools and academies all over the country; espe- 
cially in the schools where religion is taught as a basic principle 
or fundamental study. 

The special form of test or repeal, it was agreed, was to be 
fixed by the authorities in Oregon. The Administrative Com- 
mittee of the National Catholic Welfare Council is to have the 
chief part in formulating the ways and means to carry out the 
measures agreed upon. All present felt that the sense of justice 
and conscience of the American people would never approve nor 
tolerate such legislation. 


Other questions considered by the Bishops touched upon 
the advisability of affiliation with various movements for 
peace or military expansion and of supporting various 
legislative proposals affecting liberty, education or social 
interests. The further publication of educational and so- 
cial literature was advocated. Particularly important were 
the following considerations, as officially reported. 


The readjustment of the National Catholic Welfare Council 
and its various Departments in harmony with the Decree and 
Instructions of the Holy See, and for greater simplicity and effi- 
ciency; to fix the true and specific spheres of influence in which 
the Administrative Committee of the N. C. W. C. is and has 
been duly authorized to speak and act in the name of the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops, who formed and now constitute the volun- 
tary Association, called by themselves and now known as the 
National Welfare Council, this last word being distinctly under- 
stood in the canonical sense of “conference,” and in no way to 
be considered as synonymous or identical with the canonical word 
Council, which is an assembly of all the Bishops, called by the 
Holy See, and having legislative power. Indeed, it was thought 
most probable that the term “conference” would be finally chosen 
by the Bishops as preferable to the word Council. 

The question of placing before the American public the true 
position of the Catholic Church on education and emphasizing 
among other points that the Catholic Church does not oppose and 
never has opposed a “Public School System” of education as 
within the right and duty of the civil government, and indeed 
worthy of praise from all classes of citizens and beneficiaries. 
But since the Civil Government does not see its way to widen 
or broaden its system of elementary education so as to provide 
Christian religious instruction and training in harmony with the 
right and duty of parents towards their children, as England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and the Province of Quebec have so well done, the 
Church authorities and people feel bound in conscience to provide 
such education in their own schools and in such schools maintain, 
in all fundamental branches of knowledge, civics and patriotism, 
standards equal at least to those of the best public schools of the 
country. That this, in fact, has been done, is testified to by the 
best judges in the more important cities and towns of the United 
States. 

All the Bishops who are members of the Administra- 


tive Committee attended this important conference. 
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